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MUNICIPAL ART IN THE NETHERLANDS. 


E in America have been busy 
for a century in developing 
our institutions by the careful 


study of their environment. 
Our country is so vast and the 
requirements for its govern- 
ment are so unprecedented 
that we cannot take our pat- 
terns bodily from other lands. 
The result will be a system 
which when studied and ex- 
panded according to natural 
conditions will, we may hope, 
meet and fulfill all demands. 
But we cannot afford to neg- 
lect the usages which under 
fairly similar circumstances 
have been found valuable in 
other countries. | Whatever 
tends to the encouragement of 
morality in private or public 
life, whatever 
assists the 
growth of good 
citizenship, is 
not too small 
for America to 
study with in- 
terest, and to 
adopt if good 
results are prom- 
ised. There is 
a department of 
education. in 
which we are 
now making BELFRY 
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By Allen French. 
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hesitating experiments, but which 
many believe we should enter upon 
with vigor. Other civilizations than 


our own have found it expe- 
dient to make their public 
monuments beautiful as well 
as useful, confident that there- 
by they were strengthening 
the devotion of the people to 
the state. It is therefore rea- 
sonable to suppose that a sim- 
ilar employment of art by our- 
selves will bring about similar 
results. I wish in this paper 
to consider the use to which 
art was put by the people of 
the Netherlands at the period 
of their greatest prosperity. 
This race is close to ours in 
blodd and close to ours in 
sympathy. No American can 
study within- 
difference the 
grand exam- 
ple which 
they set us in 
their marvel- 
lous struggle 
for political 
and religious 
independence. 
Stofm and 
stress like 
theirs may 
vet beset us; 
BRUGES. we cannot af- 
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ford to neglect any means to increase 
that unity in thought which is the 
strength of any nation. 

A general consideration of the de- 
velopment of the Netherlands is an in- 
dispensable preface to any examina- 
tion of their culture. The Low Coun- 
tries appear in history with the con- 
quests of Cesar, and from that time 
till the eighteenth century wage a suc- 
cessful fight against most stupendous 
odds. Every’ disadvantage was 
theirs, the greatest perhaps being the 
nature of the country. We first hear 
of the Netherlands as a region of mo- 
rasses, with vast forests, constantly in- 
undated by three rivers and by the 
ocean, covered with ice in winter. 
Yet this country produced warlike 
clans, of whom the Nervii are famous 
for their desperate resistance to 
Cesar, the Batavians for the cavalry 
which, when conquered, they long igang 
supplied to the Roman army. The ‘sei 
irresistible weight of the charge of this Se ek eee 
cavalry decided more than one battle 
momentous to Rome. Out of those dim times rises the figure of one na- 
tional hero, Claudius Civilis, who from 
his half-submerged country menaced 
the universal mastery of the Romans. 
Striking it is that this earliest hero 
should be made the subject of a paint- 
ing by the last great artist whom 
the Dutch nation produced. 

Through hundreds of years we 
see continued the struggle of man 
with nature and of man with man. 
Consider the natural disadvantages. 
Taine says that through thirteen 
centuries we can count oné great 
flood, not to mention small ones, in 
every seven years. Great disasters 
were numerous. In 1230, one hun- 
dred thousand people were drowned; 
in 1287, eighty thousand; in 1470, 
twenty thousand; in 1570, thirty 
thousand. In the thirteenth century 
the ocean broke in and formed the 
Zuyder Zee, of forty-four square 
leagues, and the bay of Dollart, of 
less extent. Yet with these disad- 
vantages, consider what was done. 
; Ghent was a seaport in the ninth 
THE SPARENWONDERPOORT, HARLEM, century; in the fifteenth, it was four 
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and a half leagues inland. In the 
twelfth century Bruges had its own 
harbor; later it depended upon Sluis, 
with which it was connected by a 
canal. To-day Sluis itself is no longer 
on the ocean. By constant exertions 
and unceasing vigilance, imitated still 
in the modern Netherlands, the people 
of the olden time reclaimed from the 
sea area after area of flooded land, and 
made them fit for tillage. To-day there 
are in Friesland sixty miles of piles in 
triple rows, as a defence against the 
ocean, while we are told that all the 
towns of the province are on artificial 
foundations. 

At the same time went on the fight 
against oppression. An_ educated 
people were not easily satisfied with 
the divine right of either sovereign or 
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and read twenty-four editions of the 
Dutch New Testament and fifteen edi- 
tions of the entire Bible.” What 
would be the effect on such a people 
of the sale of indulgences? Every 
town and village was placarded with 
the graduated tariff of pardons for 
crimes committed or about to be com- 
mitted. Small wonder was it that 
heresy came soon. From the twelfth 
century all sorts of advanced sects, the 
Waldenses, Albigenses, Lollards, Bo- 
hemian Brothers, took root and in 
spite of every persecution increased. 
At the end of the fourteenth century 
the doctrines of Wiclif spread largely. 
The clergy, powerful at first, declined 
early. The hatred of the people, as 
well as the cupidity of the princes and 
nobles, was enlisted against the body. 
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clergy. For the people of the Nether- 
lands were the earliest of any to know 
the Bible in their own language. We 
are told that “before ever there was a 
Bible printed in English, the common 
people of the Netherlands had bought 


It lost all its privileges. Philip the 
Good disallowed sanctuary; Charles 
the Bold levied taxes on the clergy 
and collected them by force; in the 
end they were forbidden to increase 
their property by any means. Nor 
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REUNION OF THE OFFICERS OF THE ARCHERS OF ST. 


were the feudal sovereigns themselves 
exempt from the opposition of the 
freethinking commons. Under the 
Arteveldes the earls of Flanders were 
for atime driven out. Even under the 
Burgundian dukes the people were 
never abject; from the Duchess Mary, 
in 1477, they secured the Great Priv- 
ilege, a charter granting more free- 
dom than was possessed at that day 
by any people in the world, contain- 
ing provisions for which we in 1776 
were obliged to fight. 

The towns were the centres around 
which rallied all the forces of the na- 
tion. Each right won from a feudal 
superior was carefully guarded and 
made the basis for further acquisitions. 
The people walled their cities for de- 
fence and built belfries by which to 
give alarm in case of danger. Each 
city made by-laws and had its statutes; 
the people shared through their guilds 
in the election of the magistrates. 
The guilds were the bases for military 
organization, and formed the means 
of administering the town and pre- 
serving civil order. The cities be- 
came a third estate after the sovereign 
and the nobles, and by the threat of 
withholding subsidies were able to 
check extravagance and despotism. 
Slowly they gained almost a balance 
of power in the affairs of the country. 


ANDREW.—FRANS HALS. 


It is in no wise strange that this 
people, which had driven out the 
ocean and determined the beds of riv- 
ers, which had given ear to heresy and 
checked tyranny, at last attained an 
immense prosperity. In agriculture, 
manufacture and commerce, they 
were almost unrivalled. Flemish fab- 
rics, from simple cloth to the best 
linens, silks and tapestries, were the 
finest made in Europe. The mer- 
chants were enterprising and active, 
and moreover were able to defend 
themselves. The land was a garden, 
with breeds of cattle famous to this 
day. The population was swarming; 
the national thrift made the people 
rich. The facts are interesting. In 
1370 there were 3,200 looms in the ter- 
ritory of Mechlin; at the same period 
there were more than 4,000 in Ypres. 
In 1389 Ghent had under its jurisdic- 
tion 189,000 men capable of bearing 
arms. In a revolt, the drapers of 
Ghent alone furnished 1,800 men; the 
jewelers alone would make a modern 
army corps. Consider these figures, 
and then reflect that London in 1568 
had less than 100,000 inhabitants, and 
Norwich, the second city in England, 
barely 5,000. The weavers of Ghent 
occupied twenty-seven wards; those 
of Ypres, in 1342, were 200,000; of 
Louvain, in 1382, were 50,000. 
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Aeneas Sylvius, at a little later epoch, 
described Ghent as one of the most 
beautiful cities in the world; a canal 
connected it with the sea, where one 
hundred vessels entered daily. “At 
the end of the fourteenth century,” 
says Taine, “Flanders is, with Italy, 
the most industrious, the richest, the 
most flourishing country of Europe.” 

It was by one great trait in the 
people of the Netherlands, by 
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the spirit of codperation, that they 
accomplished what they did. Co- 
Operation made the drowned land fer- 
tile; co6peration gained first from feu- 
dal superiors, then from foreign sov- 
ereigns, the people’s rights and 
privileges. The spirit showed itself in 
everyway. Theworkmenofeach trade 
united in guilds, which, united again, 
made the cities. The cities stood sol- 
idly against the encroachments of the 
sovereign. by the subtlest means, 
which in the end were the most far- 
reaching, the spirit made its influence 
felt. In two ways in especial the peo- 
ple of the Netherlands associated to- 
gether, binding hamlets to villages, 
villages to towns, and towns to cities. 
Nothing could be simpler, nor could 
anything be more effective, than the 
work done by the holiday associations 
of the Chambers of Rhetoric and the 
Military Guilds. 
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The Chambers of Rhetoric edu- 
cated the country. The work of the 
University of Louvain, the first 
founded in the Netherlands, is not to 
be compared with the achievements 
of these societies of mechanics, these 
associations of weavers, smiths and 
tailors which, in the most remote vil- 
lages, encouraged reading and in- 
spired to literary production. The 
people became familiar with books 
and manuscripts and, as their first 
gain, acquired the rudiments of edu- 
cation. Next they turned to author- 
ship. The yearly output of poetry 
was enormous. These guilds wrote 
comedies and produced them in their 
own halls or in the churches of their 
towns. They gradually acquired po- 
litical importance; their songs and 
lampoons encouraged the spirit of 
criticism. Political oppression, with 
the vices of the clergy, were the fa- 
vorite subjects of satire. Monarchs 
prohibited the license of the Cham- 
bers, but in vain; the Burgundian 
dukes themselves joined the guilds, 





but in no way succeeded in lessening 
their democratic spirit. The Cham- 
bers of Rhetoric did appreciable work 
in introducing the Reformation. “It 
is by the comedies,” says a contem- 
porary, “that the word of God first 
penetrated into these countries.” The 
societies were affiliated all over the 
land. Yearly contests were instituted 
between them, and judgment was 
made of dramatic or poetic produc- 
tions. In the large cities the contests 
were occasions of note, with proces- 
sions and displays of the greatest gor- 
geousness. Inthe whole of the Neth- 
erlands the work of these guilds was 
of immense importance. 

If the Chambers of Rhetoric were 
potent in introducing the ideas of civil 
and religious liberty, the military soci- 
eties were powerful in maintaining 
them. Like the other, these last 
spread all over the country, and kept 
up constant intercourse by yearly 
competitions. The people were free- 
men; they associated to perpetuate the 
right to bear arms, and gave honor to 
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skill in using them. Once a year the 
clubs of the different localities met for 
feasts and trials of skill. The most 
skilful was elected “king’’, to be dis- 
possessed only in a subsequent com- 
petition. The whole country took 
pride in the excellence of this militia; 
the companies were made up of people 
of all ranks, not excepting men of for- 
tune or of gentle blood. Their 
“Doelens,” or drill-halls, played a part 
in the history of the Netherlands as 
important as that of the village greens, 
the training grounds of the American 
minute-men, in the history of our own 
Revolution. 

An account of the people of the 
Netherlands, from earliest times, is 
therefore the story of immense pop- 
ular energy constantly struggling to 
keep the country from the waters and 
the liberties of the people from usurpa- 
tion. We see a people vigorous and 
hardy, stop- 
ping at noth- 
ing, fearless- 
ly defying 


nature and 
man. From 
first to last 
they organ- 
ize for mu- 
tual support 
and bind 


themselves 
together for 
commerce, 
for educa- 
tion, for rec- 


reation, for 
preparation 
against war. 


The very pas- 
times of the 
people are 
striking. We 
see not Bot- 
tom and 
Quince 
struggling 
beyond their 
depth, but 
societies of 
artisans writ- 
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ing their own songs, lampooning their 
rulers, satirizing with keenest irony a 
debauched clergy and a tyrannous 
prince. We see them submitting to 
self-imposed rules, making their own 
constitutions and by-laws, familiariz- 
ing themselves with parliamentary 
proceedings. In the very lowest 
classes of the people we find almost 
conscious preparation for republican 
self-government. 

What, now, was the accomplish- 
ment in art of a people so like our- 
selves? More particularly, in what 
way did they use art to strengthen the 
popular spirit? It was the great gain 
of future times that the genius of the 
Netherlands, from the fourteenth to 
the seventeenth centuries, expressed 
itself in monuments which, if not so 
classically beautiful as the creations of 
the Greek and Latin spirit, at least go 
close to the modern heart in repro- 
ducing the 
whole culture 
of a Ger- 
manic race. 
From the 
early belfries 
to the latest 
paintings of 
the _— school 
of Holland, 
the Nether- 
lands _ pro- 
duced a series 
f remark- 
able works 
of art, which 


ee 
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all succeed- 
ing genera- 
tions have 


united in ad- 
miring, which 
to-day make 
the cities of 
the Low 
Countries so 
picturesqueas 
to be rivalled 
by few in the 
world, and 
which render 
their galleries 









































TOWN-HALL, 
BRUGES. 


of’ inestimable 
value to the 
student and 
amateur. We 
shall find upon 
examination 
that many of 
these works of 
art were cre- 
ated either to 
embody or to 
encourage the 
public tenden- 
cies to moral- 


ity, coopera- LOUVAIN. 
tion and inde- 
pendence. No less than the cities 


of Italy, those of the Netherlands 
spent their money on works which 
were powerful in indirectly bring- 
ing about good citizenship or in 
stimulating civic pride. Let us 
consider what was done. 

The first privileges gained by the 
inhabitants of the towns from the 
counts or barons were the rights to 
build walls for self-defence and to 
erect belfries to alarm the people in 
case of danger. The earliest mon- 
uments, therefore, are the belfries 
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and the city gates. Many of these 
last have disappeared in more peace- 
ful times, yet again many have re- 
mained, preserved for their use as 
semi-public buildings. These gates 
were usually massive and medizval 
in style, capable of stout defence, yet 
picturesque with their battlements 
and the grouping of their towers. 
It is curious that the Italians, 
whose engineers were often archi- 
tects, men like Alberti, Brunelles- 
chi, or Michelan- 
gelo, should give 
us such unsightly 
structures as the 
city gates of Flor- 
ence, while the 
Dutch could erect 
such an imposing 
building as the 
“Sparenwonder- 
poort” of Harlem. 
At his very ap- 
proach a stranger 
here would learn to 
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THE SY¥NDICS OF THE CLOTH-HALL.—REMBRANDT. 


respect the city; at his return, a citizen 
would welcome this sign of the se- 
curity of his family. Of equal beauty 
were the old gates of Bruges. Even 
the little towns produced such hand- 
some structures as the harbor gate at 
Hoorn and the water gate at Sneek. 
The harbor gate at Hoorn is a fine lit- 
tle tower, sturdy and defiant to foes, 
yet friendly to the fishers of the town, 
for it was used as a lighthouse. 

The belfries are no less important 
than the city gates, and no less beauti- 
ful. They served as watch towers, 
from which over the flat country an 
enemy could be discovered at a con- 
siderable distance. The bells would 
ring to arms, would give the alarm of 
fire, or for more peaceful purposes 
would call the citizens together in the 
market place. They appear as early 
as the twelfth century; that of Ghent 
was begun in 1183. This belfry was a 


particular pride to the people of the 
town; its great bell, Roland, was al- 
most personal to the turbulent citi- 
zens. Roland was to the burghers of 
Ghent what the “Cow” was to the 


Florentines, the “lowing” of which 
meant revolt and bloodshed. To the 
reigning house it was a continual 
menace. Just as on the death of Sa- 
vonarola the bell of his church, which 
had animated his followers, was or- 
dered by the Seignory to be taken 
down and whipped, so, less childishly, 
Charles V. ordered the removal of 
Roland, as giving the signal to many 
outbreaks. More handsome than the 
belfry of Ghent is the belfry of 
Bruges, built a hundred years later, in 
1291. It stands on the market place, 
and in spite of a certain lack of pro- 
portion it is very imposing. 

Any consideration of the belfries of 
the Netherlands at once involves us 
in the study of the cloth-halls. The 
making of cloth in all its grades was 
the chief industry of the Netherlands. 
I have already given figures that will 
indicate its importance. The guilds 
of drapers were of great prominence; 
their officials were wealthy, their 
membership was very large. In 
many places, notably in Flanders, the 
weavers formed a principal portion of 
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the inhabitants; the halls which they 
used for markets were therefore of 
such general importance that they 
may be considered public buildings. 
From the very first we find them con- 
nected with the belfry of the town. 
The belfry of Bruges rises from its 
cloth hall. It is of significance that 
the weavers, the most unruly of all 
the trades, should have official domi- 
cile so close to the bells that gave the 
notice for revolt. 
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long, arcaded on its lower story. The 
ornament is simple and purely Gothic; 
the lines of the building and tower are 
nowhere rudely broken; and_ the 
whole effect is of dignity. No other 
cloth-hall in the Netherlands attains 
to the beauty of this hall of Ypres. 

It was not the cloth-makers alone 
that had halls of their own. Other 
corporations, the butchers, the sea- 
men, the fishers, had houses for the 
administration of the affairs of the 
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The hall of Bruges is dignified and 
handsome, sparing in its use of orna- 
ment, but well proportioned. More 
beautiful is the cloth-hall of Ypres, 
which also is built in conjunction with 
the belfry of the town. While the 
belfry of Bruges rises almost to a top- 
pling height, seeming to oppress the 
building at its foot, the belfry and the 
hall at Ypres are in perfect proportion. 
The great square tower, with its pyra- 
midal apex, is worthily based by a 
building four hundred and sixty feet 





guild. They are represented all over 
the Netherlands by architecture of 
every period, from the simple early 
Gothic to the late Renaissance. 
Prominent among them are the 
butchers’ houses, such as that at 
Harlem. These guild houses some- 
times had on their fagades the sign of 
the trade, as the well known Great 
Salmon at Mechlin, or the house at 
Brussels where the stern of a ship, 
with the figures of two boatmen, con- 
stitute the gable. Quite similar to 
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these houses, much 
more public in charac- 
ter, are the weigh- 
houses, for the weigh- 


ing of commodities. 
They exist in many 


places; perhaps the 
most pretentious is in 
Alkmaar; that of De- 
venter is more beauti- 
ful. 

But the glory of 
Netherland — architec- 
ture is the town-halls. 
We have seen that the 
towns were the centres 
of resistance to the 
power of the sovereign, 
and that they formed 
a third estate which 


very well knew its rights and was de- 
termined to maintain them. 


eller through 
the Nether- 
lands, igno- 
rant of their 
history, might 
almost guess 


this fact from 
tow n- 


To the 


the 
halls. 
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letter they express, here in mag- 
nificent details, there in the simple 
elegance of architectural lines, the 
riches of the cities or the proud self- 
dependence of the burghers. They 
are to the cities of the Netherlands 
what the municipal palaces were to the 
Italian republics. On their construc- 
tion and decoration the large cities 
lavished their resources, the small 
towns, in imitation, doing what they 
could. In them all there is scarcely a 
sign of that development, which | 
traced in another paper, which took 
place in Italy.* The town-hall of 
Alost, which is one of the earliest that 
remains to us, is almost 
alone in suggesting the 
early times of violence. In 
its original features it gives 
the suggestion of castel- 
lated strength, having tur- 
rets, with the windows on 
the ground floor small and 
very high from the ground. 
One can imagine it sur- 
rounded by a moat. But 
most of the town-halls 
throughout the Nether- 
lands were built in the pe- 
riod when the towns had 
*See article on ‘Municipal Art in 


Italy’, inthe March number of the Vew 
England Magazine 





already reached positions of political 
security. They are often Gothic in 
style, sometimes elaborately deco- 
rated, with the slightest possible sug- 
gestion of a fortress. 

The cities of Flanders present the 
most sumptuous examples. The 
earliest is that of Bruges, of 1377, 
more than a century and a half later 
than the town-hall of Alost. It is 
Gothic, simple in its architectural mo- 
tive, very fine in its details. Yet it 
seems rather an uncertain attempt 
than a thoroughly successful design; 
rich and handsome as it is, it suggests 
less a town-hall than a chapel. The 
town-hall of Brussels, which follows it 
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Kk in date, shows us 

as at a stroke the 

at perfected design. 

- It stands on the 

- city square, free to 
In the view; it recalls 54). 
aa somewhat, in its aoe 
‘1- lofty tower and at 
r- dignified facade, 

on the cloth-hall at 

nd Ypres. It is the 

id. public-hall of a 

0 free city, and in its 

uit spire and well-pro- 

Ils portioned front 

ail worthily represents all that Brussels 
pe- once was. The town-hall of Lou- 
ad vain, which is perhaps more famous, I 
— regard as less successful. The dec- 
New oration of the building is extremely 





fine; the window tracery, the canopied 
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niches, the many statues, even the 
sculptures of the little pedestals, are 


marvellous in their execution. But 
the building is an unbroken and 
somewhat awkward block, and _ its 


ends, with their tall pinnacles, front 
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GUILD-HALLS. 


MECHLIN. 
GHENT. 


upon narrow streets. Almost better 
is the town-hall at Oudenarde. Later 
than the others, falling beyond the 
fine period of Netherland Gothic, 
there is a lack of meaning in its orna- 
mentation and a confusing effect to its 
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projecting niches. Its tower, more- 
over, is stumpy and ineffective. But 
it repeats without fear the motive of 
the town-hall at Brussels, and while it 
does not equal its confessed model, it 
makes a fitting monument to the 
sturdy city which at one time was so 
prosperous. 

We need not greatly wonder at the 
perfection of these town-halls. They 
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were built by the great cities of Flan- 
-ders at the period of their highest 
prosperity, before the persecutions of 
the Spaniards had begun to weaken 
the flourishing province. It is more 
remarkable that not only the large 
towns, but also the little, in Holland 
as well as in Flanders, at the same 
period were busy in erecting buildings 
for the transaction of their business. 
From Mons in the south to Bolswaert 
rin the north; from Middleburg in the 
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island of Walcheren to Deventer 
which is well inland, the little munici- 
palities took the same means to assert 
their dignity and independence. Some 
of these town-halls are so small as to 
be scarcely larger than dwelling- 
houses for single families; such for in- 
stance is the rathhuwis at Woerden. 
These smaller buildings are usually 
without much ornament; the re- 
sources of the town would go little 
farther than the erection of the 
building itself. They are mostly 
of brick, with stone used only in 
the gables or for contrast in the 
body of the building. They de- 
part from the Gothic and approach 
the charming domestic architec- 
ture of the Netherlands, according 
as the local architect was limited 
in experience or invention. More 
pretentious are the town-halls in 
places of a little larger size, such 
as Middleburg, Naarden and 
Veere. These imitate at a dis- 
tance the style and ornament of the 
halls of the great 
cities. 

Nothing will 
give us a better 
idea of the civ- 
ilization of the 
Netherlands at 
this epoch than 
these  town- 
halls. Scattered 
all over the 
country, in a 
series of towns, 
small and great, 
HOORN. which were 

swarming with 
life, which voted as pleased them 
best on the subsidy to the sov- 
ereign, and cherished their Cham- 

bers of Rhetoric in spite of im- 

perial decree, practising the while in 

the use of arms, these town-halls show 
the ascending steps from the remote 
and comparatively insignificant locali- 
ties to the populous cities. The small- 
est are almost tiny, yet show a respect 
for order and desire for propriety. 
Those of middle size are already dig- 
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nified, and express in the careful use 
of their material a self repression that 
is worthy of praise. Such is the hall 
of Hoogstraeten, which in its sparing 
use of stone, its entire absence of orna- 
ment, and its careful disposition of the 
principal architectural features, is at 
the same time modest and self respect- 
ing. With the wealth of the town in- 
crease the size of the building and its 
use of sculpture and wrought iron, till 
we reach the superb decorations of 
Louvain and the beautiful proportions 
of the building at Brussels: — 

I speak of a but unfortu- 
nately sculpture iwthe Netherlands is 
mostly decorative. There are no free- 
standing statues in the Low Coun- 
tries, which like the David of Michel- 
angelo appeal to patriotic instincts. 
The public fountains are often gro- 
tesques in wrought iron, and in gen- 
eral the sculptors of the older time 
were employed either in churches or 
in making the statues that decorate 
the walls of secular buildings. There 
is no lack of subjects with a tendency 
to strengthen morality or patriotism. 
Such are the Biblical reliefs on the 
town-hall of Louvain. We find, as 
in Italy, the Judgment of Solomon; 
and we see the fate of Cain, the con- 
trast of Lazarus and Dives, the Last 
Judgment, and the stories of Heliodo- 
rus, Nebuchadnezzar and Jezebel set 
forth as lessons against injustice, vio- 
lence, or tyranny. FPersonifications 
of justice and the virtues are frequent, 
as on the town-halls of Kampen and 
Antwerp and on other public or semi- 
public buildings. On the well known 
chimney-piece at Kampen are Faith, 
Hope and Charity, with various other 
figures of greater or less moral pur- 
port; while below them are four re- 
liefs, with such subjects as the Judg- 
ment of Solomon and the legend of 
Herkenbald, intended to remind the 
magistrates, who met in the room, of 
their vows to administer justly. Sim- 
ilar in intention is the chimney-piece 
at Courtrai, with statuettes of the vir- 
tues and vices. But one is not 
tempted to linger long over the sculp- 
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ture of the Netherlands. In its earlier 
time it depended on the French Gothic; 
in its later period it took its ideas and 
its technique from the Italian Renais- 
sance. From first to last it produced 
nothing of strong originality. Its 
mission was subordinate rather than 
distinct. 

Far different is the case with paint- 
ing. The painters of the Low Coun- 
tries evolved a strictly original art, 
which to the last was independent of 
any but its own traditions. It is true 
that there were painters, from Coxcie 
and Orley to Floris and Pourbus, who 
allowed themselves to be enticed into 
the imitation of Italian painting; but 
this was to their own harm. The true 
path of painting in the Netherlands 
is not hard to follow. It concerns it- 
self with the real, not with the ideal; 
with meaning rather than with form. 
Van Eyck and Hals, and Memling 
and Rembrandt, bear to each other 
unmistakable kinship. In its discov- 
eries and accomplishments the school 
of painting of the Netherlands yields 
to no other. On its first appearance 
it boasts a perfect technique in oil 
painting; its achievements in light, 
color and erial perspective will al- 
ways be the subjects of admiration and 
study. ‘The artists of the Netherlands 
were painters in the true sense of the 
word; beside them the Florentines 
were but draughtsmen. 

When the early school of painting 
appeared, the municipal authorities of 
the different cities had the understand- 
ing to employ it for their own pur- 
poses. From this statement must be 
excepted the van Eycks. Jan, at any 
rate, stood in the personal service of 
the duke of Burgundy, and every one 
of the paintings that have come down 
to us from the two brothers was the 
result of princely or private patron- 
age. Neither can I find any record 
that Memling painted any pictures for 
his city of Bruges. But the two other 
great painters of the early fifteénth 
century, van der Weyden and Bouts, 
were employed by the cities of Brus- 
sels and Louvain, while other artists 
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of the time in one way or another 
were in municipal employ. We find 
them all called upon for a certain spe- 
cific purpose, exactly as were, at the 
same period, the painters of the repub- 
lics of Italy. This was the exhorta- 
tion to virtue, especially to virtue in 
magistrates, and, though less directly, 
to patriotism in the citizens. They 
portray the consequences, both tem- 
poral and spiritual, of evil doing. 

Such were the paintings by Roger 
van der Weyden, executed before 
1441 for the town-hall of Brussels. 
They dealt directly with the glorifica- 
tion of justice. The first showed the 
justice of Trajan, representing how, 
when on an important mission at the 
head of his army, the emperor paused 
to execute justice on the oppressor of 
a poor widow. The second showed 
Gregory the Great obtaining by his 
prayers the salvation of an upright 
heathen. The third and fourth gave 
in two scenes the favorite medizval 
legend of Herkenbald, who when 
about to die slew at his bedside his 
nephew for a crime, and who yet, 
when the bishop refused him absolu- 
tion, received by a miracle the wafer 
of the sacrament. 

Such also were the paintings by 
Dierick Bouts for the town-hall of 
Louvain. One was a Last Judgment, 
which was a favorite method of re- 
minding magistrates of their own pos- 
sible fate; one a mythological subject 
of which we have no record; one, like 
the legend of Herkenbald, showed the 
establishment of guilt and its punish- 
ment. Again, in 1498, we find a third 
city ordering for its town-hall a re- 
minder of the sudden fate that may 
overtake the unjust. © The occasion 
was a popular outbreak in Bruges, 
after the suppression of which the bur- 
gomaster, a judge and other officials 
were executed for corruption and mal- 
versation. That the lesson might not 
be forgotten, the new administration 
ordered Gerard David to paint the 
Judgment of Cambyses. The story is 
told by Herodotus how Sisamnes, an 
Egyptian judge, was flayed by Cam- 
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byses for corruption, his skin nailed 
to the judgment seat, and his son 
made judge in his stead, with a warn- 
ing to remember whose skin it was on 
which he sat. The two panels which 
David painted yet exist. They show 
Sisamnes receiving the bribe, Cam- 
byses accusing him in his seat, the 
flaying of the unhappy man, and the 
installation of his son. The moral 
painter did not neglect to portray the 
son in the act of refusing a bribe. 

One notices a very close corre- 
spondence in the subjects of these pic- 
tures. The Judgments of Cambyses 
and Trajan hold up as a warning the 
severe fate that may overtake the op- 
pressor. The legends of Herkenbald 
and Gregory show the reward, in a fu- 
ture life, that waits for the just. The 
Last Judgment serves a double pur- 
pose in reminding that, whether or 
not punishments may be received while 
yet on earth, they are certain in the 
life to come. I cannot refrain from 
mentioning, in this connection, the 
famous altar piece of the van Eycks, 
which in its moral meaning rounds out 
the lesson so earnestly set the burgh- 
ers by the city fathers. Though or- 
dered by a private citizen and erected 
in a church, this marvel of early art, 
which from the first was the object of 
pilgrimage, must have exercised on 
the thoughts of the citizens of Ghent 
as powerful an influence as the paint- 
ings of Bouts in Louvain, of David in 
Bruges, or of Weyden in Brussels. 
On its wings we see the upright 
judges, protected by emperors and 
kings, and by the patron-saints of the 
Flemish guilds, riding in peace along 
the road that leads to paradise. 

It is our misfortune that the pic- 
tures by van der Weyden were burned 
in 1695, in the troubled times of later 
Flemish history. No such absolute 
record remains of the fate of all those 
works of Hugo van der Goes, which 
have similarly disappeared, and which 
are of much interest for our subject. 
In connection with the works of Goes, 
it is necessary to say a few words on 
the subject of tapestry, the fourth art 
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which was employed by the cities of 
the Netherlands for public purposes. 
With this art Goes came into compe- 
tition, and it is therefore proper to 
consider them together; yet since 
tapestries and paintings have together 
vanished, the mention must be short. 
Tapestry-making was perhaps the 
most important department of the 
weaving trade of Flanders. Many 
cities, most of all Brussels, were dis- 
tinguished in the manufacture. Tap- 
estry was a valuable article of furni- 
ture in the middle ages, and we find 
princes and cities competing in order- 
ing hangings, each with the wish of 
vaunting self-importance. In the 
collection of Philip the Good of Bur- 
gundy, for instance, we find a great 
tapestry of the “Battle of Rosbeck,” a 
triumph of feudalism. The cities on 
their part ordered such subjects as the 
“Deliverance of Leyden,” and the 
“Defeat of the Spaniards by the Zea- 
landers.” These hangings were used 
for the decoration of the town-halls 
and for decking the streets on occa- 
sions of parade. For this last purpose 
they were often insufficient, since a 
big tapestry goes but a little way in a 
city street; and feeling the need of 
something else, the burgomasters 
were glad to use on more than one oc- 
casion the help of Hugo van der Goes. 
Hugo, of all the early Netherland 
painters, appears to be the one most 
accustomed to paint on large surfaces; 
his sole remaining work is larger than 
any other painting that remains from 
that period. He was taken into the 
service of both Bruges and Ghent, em- 
ployed to paint canvases which would 
take the place of tapestries for out-of- 
door exhibition. These were hastily 
done and cost little, many of them 
serving, it may be, on only one occa- 
sion. It is not to be expected that 
they would be carefully preserved. 
Of them we have only the record of 
their creation, with the wages paid the 
painter. Their subjects were either 
allegorical or historical, with coats of 
arms. 
In the sixteenth century occurs in 


the Netherlands the curious phenom- 
enon of a temporary decline, almost a 
cessation, in art. Gerard David died 
in 1523, Quentin Massys in 1530; 
theirs are the last great names until 
the appearance of Rubens, who in 
1597, at twenty years of age, was ad- 
mitted into the guild of painters at 
Antwerp. The space between is 
filled with the “Italianizers,’ Orley, 
Scorel, Coxcie, and their kind. The 
reason for this gap in art is plain; all 
the best strength of the country was 
diverted to meet its political peril. In 
1523 were the first executions for her- 
esy; from that time till 1568 we find 
but one long record of grievous op- 
pression. Then occurs the desperate 
revolt of the bleeding provinces, 
which for thirty years fought for free- 
dom. At the end came the separation 
of Holland and Flanders. The 
former achieved complete independ- 
ence; but the latter, utterly exhausted, 
relapsed under Spanish rule. 

For Flanders it was peace with 
honor. Philip gave her all the priv- 
ileges of local self-government and of 
religious freedom. But the price was 
terrible. The country had suffered 
thirty years of war; the great cities 
were conquered only by famine. Ant- 
werp, taken, was sacked for three 
days. Under Alva there were eight- 
een thousand executions. At the end 
of his rule, sixty thousand families 
had emigrated. On the taking of 
Antwerp, four thousand weavers went 
to London; after the taking of Ghent, 
eleven thousand of its inhabitants left 
the country. The Chambers of Rhet- 
oric exiled themselves ina body. Ag- 
riculture ceased, and the country at 
last became so bare that Spanish sol- 
diers died of hunger. In the great 
cities, after the peace, entire streets 
were empty, and an Englishman saw 
horses eating the grass that grew in 
the principal street in Ghent. It was 
the end in Flanders of popular art. 
Rubens, van Dyck and the painters of 
their school were supported by cleri- 
cal or aristocratic patronage. Their 
art is of the Jesuits, grandiose, ornate. 
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But Holland received new life. 
Most of the emigrants from Flanders 
went to the United Provinces and, 
settling there, began again. Amster- 
dam, with 70,000 inhabitants at the 
beginning of the war, in 1618 had 
300,000. The city was tremendously 
enlarged; in the business portion, the 
space of ground which a man’s foot 
covers was worth a gold ducat. The 
prosperity of the country was inde- 
scribable. Trade and manufacture 
extended into unknown fields; the 
Dutch East India Company now be- 
gan its successes. The people at the 
same time lived a modest and frugal 
life, husbanded their forces, and 
looked carefully to the affairs of the 
nation. In consequence, art, which 
in Flanders bloomed with almost the 
suffocating luxuriance of a hot-house, 
in Holland was more sober and quiet, 
yet at the same time better expressed 
the national life. The painters of in- 
door life appear, and the painters of 
landscape and animals. Vermeer, 
the Ruisdaels, Ostade, Potter and 
Hooch, each in his way expressed the 
popular culture. But more impor- 
tant for our present discussion are the 
portrait painters, Helst, Keyser, Hals, 
Rembrandt, who in their corporation 
pieces give us the last great examples 
of public art in the Netherlands. 
Neither in Flanders nor in Holland 
do we now find any noteworthy exam- 
ples of town patronage. Some few 
town-halls, indeed, were decorated by 
painters, but in Flanders in bombastic 
allegory where the spirit of patriotism 
showed not at all, and in Holland by 
a few works of little rank. Amster- 
dam lost its chance of distinction in 
this regard, for Rembrandt’s “Con- 
spiracy of Claudius Civilis,” painted 
for its town-hall, seems to have been 
rejected as unsatisfactory, and the 
commission passed on to an inferior 
master. But to the great advantage 
of later times, the place of the towns 
was taken by the societies which we 
have already seen were important in 
building up the Netherlands. “Art 


patronage,” says Michel, “was now 
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exercised solely by the guilds and pri- 
vate collectors.” In the corporation 
pictures of Holland at this period we 
have a new branch of art which is of 
peculiar interest. 

The associations which played so 
important a part in bringing about the 
success of Holland received a new im- 
pulse after the peace. Everywhere 
the people of similar pursuits were 
gathered into guilds. Only the richer 
can interest us, since they alone could 
patronize art. Already, before the 
war, corporation pictures had been 
painted, stiff portrait groups that were 
but first attempts. Not till after the 
year 1615 do we find these paintings 
of any artistic importance, but after 
that for fifty years they are numerous 
and extremely fine. They were 
groups of portraits of the officers of 
guilds, usually in some composition 
that explained the purpose of their as- 


sociation. Often they were balancing 
accounts. The superior officials were 
prominent in the foreground; the 


lesser took the background. The 
paintings were kept in the halls of the 
companies, where any visitor could see 
them, and served to mark, from time 
to time, the changes in the guild. 
The corporations that ordered them 
were usually the societies of sur- 
geons, commercial guilds, char- 
itable institutions, or military com- 
panies. The pictures were as rewards 
for the men in office, that their faces 
might not be forgotten; and they were 
as stimulants to the younger mem- 
bers, promising similar honor, the 
greatest that a citizen might attain in 
his profession, in return for honesty, 
sobriety and diligence in his calling. 
The inscription on Rembrandt’s 
“Syndics” reads: “Conform to your 
vows in all matters clearly within their 
jurisdiction; live honestly; be not in- 
fluenced in your judgments by favor, 
hatred, or personal interest.” 

I can consider them only briefly, 
and must confine myself to the more 
important. The earliest seem to be 
the anatomical pieces. The better to 
explain the object of the surgeons’ 
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guild, the members were usually pic- 
tured around a corpse, which their su- 
perior is dissecting. We find paint- 
ings of this sort by Petersen, Miere- 
velt, Keyser and Elias. But the best 
of them all, so famous that it scarcely 
needs description, so fine that beside 
it the others lose their importance, is 
the “Anatomy Lesson” by Rem- 
brandt. He turned the crude and for- 
mal grouping of his predecessors into 
a dramatic representation of great 
power, contrasting forcibly the calm 
authoritative manner of the chief dem- 
onstrator with the eager, almost in- 
tense interest of some of his listeners. 
The work was finished in 1632, and 
hangs to-day in the gallery of The 
Hague. In it Rembrandt set the seal 
of perfection on paintings of this kind; 
it has never been surpassed. 

We find him again at the head of 
his genre, in the paintings of commer- 
cial guilds. Keyser and Elias were 
again his predecessors and unsuccess- 
ful rivals. His famous “Syndics of 
the Cloth-hall,” painted in Amster- 
dam in 1661, is one of the finest of his 
works. Less dramatic than the “An- 
atomy Lesson,” it is no less forcible 
in its portraiture. These five men of 
middle life or more advanced age, 
with their servant who for his trust- 
worthiness was rewarded by admis- 
sion into the picture, surely have con- 
formed to their vows both in letter 
and spirit; their honorable positions 
have been honorably won. The grav- 
ity and dignity of this group of worth- 
ies is fine beyond description. Let 
me say in addition only this, that the 
picture was admirably calculated to 
impress the younger members of the 
guild and to inspire them with the 
hope of similar commemoration. 

Hals alone rivals Rembrandt in his 
corporation paintings. His pictures 
of the officials of certain charitable 
institutions of his city of Harlem are 
excellent, but are surpassed by his pic- 
tures of the officers of military guilds. 
The town-hall at Harlem contains 
eight of his corporation pictures, rang- 
ing in date from the artist’s thirty- 





sixth to his eighty-fourth year. One 
which we here reproduce, though 
striking in portraiture, recalls the 
early arrangement in straight lines. 
Of them all unquestionably the finest 
is a group of officers of the Archers of 
St. Andrew, painted in 1627. It 
shows twelve of the officers of the 
company, handsome and large men, 
arrayed in all the elegance of holiday 
costume. They were subjects to the 
artist’s heart, jovial companions, such 
as he loved to paint. They show a 
different class of men from Rem- 
brandt’s “Syndics” or’ from the sur- 
geons of the “Anatomy Lesson.” It 
casts still another light on the culture 
of those days, to consider these manly 
fellows, hard drinkers and hard hit- 
ters, some of whom had fought in the 
war of liberation, some of whom 
were yet to see war before their time 
was up. 

But Rembrandt, as usual, says the 
last word. He was the first to group 
the members of a military company in 
a dramatic picture expressive of the 
purpose of their organization. In 
the “March Out of the Company of 
Frans Banning Cocq,” familiarly 
called the “Night Watch,” he shows 
us a company sallying from their 
drill-hall at the call of the drum. In 
the centre, the captain gives the word 
to his lieutenant; behind and at the 
sides, the members of the company 
press forward to find their places. All 
is haste and confusion; the ensign un- 
furls his flag, one man loads his piece, 
another blows his match. Boys and 
girls are mixed in the throng. The 
arbitrary lighting of the picture serves 
but to increase the powerful effect. 
We seem to be looking at a lurid 
scene from the war for independence. 

In this last glance at the nation 
which loved peace, yet was ready to 
fight for its liberty, let us close this 
enumeration. It may now be ex- 
pected of me to prove that these 
works of art were effective in encour- 
aging the patriotism that madé those 
times so remarkable. I cannot prove 
it. Iam unable to show without ques- 
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tion that any one of these costly works 
induced a single patriot to shed his 
blood in their defence. Yet I believe 
that it was so. I base my confidence 
on the fact that men in times of peace 
are proud of those things that distin- 
guish their city above others; and I 
claim that what most distinguishes a 
city is not its size nor its prosperity, 
but its beauty. . For his city and its 
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symbols, a man in time of peril is 
ready to fight. These things do not 
take the place-of wife and children, of 
hearth and home, but they lie behind 
and close to them. They form a set- 
ting to the jewels that a man holds 
dear. The more they are fitted to 
awaken his pride and _ seize his 
affections, the greater will be his de- 
votion. 
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By Abbie Farwell Brown. 


HAT matters it, my Corydon, of riches or of pride, 
Of fame or state or future praise, of all the world 


beside, 


Whilst thou and I are young and free, while youth is at the tide? 


What matters it, my Corydon, of learning or of lore, 


Of books and scrolls and scholars’ wares, 


yore, 





of all that was of ; 


Whilst thou and I are man and maid who never lived before? 


What matters it, my Corydon, of snow or rain or sleet, 
Of winter’s bitter, cruel cold, or summer’s burning heat, 
Whilst thou and I bear spring with us as we pass down the 


street? 


What matters it, my Corydon, to make us ever sigh, 
While just to be alive is good for singing to the sky, 


Whilst thy true heart is Corydon, and whilst thy Phyllis, I? 
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OF RHODE ISLAND. 


A STUDY IN COLONIAL HISTORY. 


By Lewis G. Fanes. 


I. 
THE MAN AND HIS CAREER, 


HE nineteenth century has fur- 
nished an Easter morning for 
many of the worthies of our ear- 

lier historical period. Buried beneath 
the dust of centuries, with the stones 
of prejudice and obloquy sealing 
the mouths of their sepulchres, they 
have awaited the potent touch of the 
angel of the new historical method to 
remove the obstructions, tear from 
their forgotten forms the dusty cere- 
ments of misunderstanding and neg- 
lect, and reveal to the world the liv- 
ing realities of their self-sacrificing la- 
bors and the results which are our 
lasting inheritance. 

Of special interest to us is the work 
which is bringing to light the signifi- 
cant facts of our colonial history. We 
are now enabled to trace the ante-natal 
life of the American republic, the birth- 
throes of which were experienced in 
the revolutionary contest with Great 
Britain — unwilling mother of a pre- 
cocious and rebellious child. We are 
enabled to comprehend more clearly 
the nature of those forces and condi- 
tions which, by the operation of natu- 
ral and inevitable laws, led to our sep- 
aration from the mother country, and 
to recognize the steps which led up to 
this event as successive stages in a 
process of historical evolution in which 
the dispute about taxation was merely 
an incident. 

In such a history, the parts which 
individual men have plaved are often 
full of significance to the historical stu- 
dent. It is not always an easy task 
rightly to estimate the measure of per- 
sonal influence upon the trend of so- 
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cial and political events, or to do com- 
plete justice to these pioneers in the 
building of a nation. Contemporary 
history is written while the smoke of 
controversy hangs over the field of 
vision, and the eyes even of the con- 
scientious historian are often blinded 
to the true merits of the prominent ac- 
tors in the historical drama. In 
the clearer air of later centuries, it is 
only by the greatest care that the im- 
partial student is able to dissipate the 
mist of misconceptions and distorted 
facts and do substantial justice to his 
subject. 

One of the most striking and pictur- 
esque figures in our colonial history, 
though but little known to the mod- 
ern reader is that of Samuell Gorton,* 
the dominant mind among the first 
settlers of the town of Warwick, R. L., 
one of the four towns which ultimate- 
ly constituted the Colony of Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations. 
The towns named in the first patent 
or charter granted to Roger Williams, 
were Providence, Portsmouth and 
Newport, Warwick not having been 
recognized as an independent settle- 
ment; but its recognition by the home 
government speedily followed the 
granting of the charter, and it took 
part in the first General Assembly 
held under its authority in May, 1647. 
The history of each of these four set- 
tlements is significant and interesting. 
They were originally quite indepen- 
dent of one another, and while they 
recognized their colonial dependence 
upon Great Britain they admitted no 
allegiance to any external authority in 
the management of their local affairs. 


. 
* Mr. Gorton always spelled his first name with a double 
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They were not chartered by the Brit- 
ish government, but assumed the right 
of self government on the “squatter 
sovereignty” principle, the source of 
authority being the major vote of the 
freemen or householders in each set- 
tlement. 

One of the charges against Roger 
Williams on the occasion of his ban- 
ishment from Massachusetts Bay was 
that he held “that we have not our 
land by pattent from the King, but 
that the natives are the true owners of 
it, and that we ought to repent of 
such receiving it by pattent.” Mr. 
Williams, who says that these charges 
were formulated by “one of the most 
eminent magistrates” among his ac- 
cusers, admits that “the particulars 
were rightly summed up.”* It is en- 
tirely in accordance with this doctrine, 
which the authorities of Massachusetts 
Bay held to be subversive of civil gov- 
ernment, that the early settlers of 
Rhode Island should claim valid juris- 
diction in their respective settlements 
on the sole authority of the Indian ti- 
tles, and maintain for themselves the 
right of self-government in the folk- 
mote. It appears, however, to be a 
palpable inconsistency in Roger Wil- 
liams in going to England in 1643 and 
obtaining a patent from the mother 
country. 

This quest for a charter was the 
outcome not only of the social and 
political necessities of the new settle- 
ments in their “struggle for existence” 
with their competing neighbors, but 
also of internal pressure, the head and 
front of which was Samuell Gorton. 
While, equally with Roger Williams, 
Gorton denied the right to occupy 
colonial lands without just titles de- 
rived by fair purchase from the aborig- 
inal owners, he also held that the 
right of civil administration in the 
colonies did not rest upon popular sov- 
ereignty alone, but was incomplete 
without the sanction of the King, or 
his authorized representatives in Eng- 
land. Without a charter from the 


* Mr. Cotton’s Letter Examined ‘and Answered. By 
Roger Williams. (Publications of the Narragansett Club. 
Vol. 1, pp. 40-41.) 
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home government, the settlers on the 
Narragansett would undoubtedly have 
fallen at no distant period under the 
jurisdiction of their stronger neigh- 
bors; and the future historian, recog- 
nizing the true force and significance 
of these internal controversies in the 
Narragansett settlements, must allot 
to Samuell Gorton a fair share of the 
foresight and practical statesmanship 
which led to the founding of the first 
Commonwealth in human history, ex- 
pressly dedicated to the principle of 
“soul liberty” and a complete separa- 
tion of church and state. 

It was in May, 1643, that delegates 
from New Haven, Connecticut and 
Plymouth united with the General 
Court of Massachusetts Bay and 
founded the New England Confed- 
eracy, a union which continued more 
than forty years, and from which the 
settlements on the Narragansett were 
excluded as “schismatic” and heret- 
ical intruders. It was perhaps this 
culminating event which was the final 
step in the conversion of Roger Wil- 
liams to Gorton’s view as to the neces- 
sity of securing a patent. At all 
events, he soon after proceeded to 
England, where on his solicitation the 
patent was granted on the 14th of the 
following March. (1643-44). 

A preliminary sketch of Gorton’s 
personal historv seems necessary to a 
proper comprehension of his motives, 
and of the influence of his thought up- 
on his ownandlatertimes. The meagre 
details of this history, so far as they 
have come down to us, may be sought 
in the sharp controversial documents 
of his own time — Winthron’s Letters. 
Winslow’s “Hypocrisie Unmasked,” 
and the Letters of Nathaniel Morton, 
on the nart of his enemies, and his own 
“Simplicities Defence Against Seven 
Headed Policie.” which preserves to 
us not only his side of the controversy. 
but also the virulent attacks of some of 
his enemies.* 


* Corroborative and ‘corrective facts and documents may 
be found here and there in the published and unpublished 
records of the Massachusetts and Rhode Island settlements. 
A fair résumé of these and other ‘accessible data’ was made 
some years ago by John M. Mackie. in his brief memoir.of 
Gorton contributed to Sparks’s ‘‘ American Biography.”’ 
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A recent independent study of Gor- 
ton’s published works, and also of val- 
uable unpublished manuscripts and 
town records, in the light of all the 
available data of his own and more 
recent times, has led me to the convic- 
tion that no adequate exposition of his 
political and religious views has yet 
been given. These views seem to me 
so significant in connection with the 
later developments of thought and 
events, that some record of them is 
absolutely essential to a correct judg- 
ment of this remarkable man, and of 
the important part which he played 
in the making of our colonial history. 
Samuell Gorton was born in 1592, in 
the parish of Gorton, near the present 
city of Manchester, in England. He 
came of a good English family, “not 
unknown,” Judge Brayton tells us, 
“to the heraldry of England.” He 
was carefully educated by private tu- 
tors, acquiring a knowledge of both 
Greek and Hebrew. In a letter he 
somewhere sneaks of his father as “a 
merchant of London.” We find Sam- 
uell Gorton in the English metropolis 
in early manhood, following the occu- 
pation of a cloth-finisher. Here he 
married a lady of good family, Mary 
Maplett, sister of Dr. Tohn Maplett, 
some time principal of Worcester Col- 
lege.t He early became indoctri- 
nated with Puritan or Separatist ideas, 
to which his own vigorous mind gave 
an original and independent interpre- 
tation. He was frank and outspoken 
in the expression of his convictions, 
and could not brook the restraint im- 
posed upon freedom of thought and 


More briefly Gov. Arnoldsympathetically reviews Gorton’s 
career in his ‘‘ History of Rhode Island.’ Certain phases 
of Gorton’s story have been treated by the late Justice 
Staples, of the Rhode Island Supreme Court, in his intro- 

duction to the Rhode Island Historical Society’s edition of 
“ Simplicities Defence’; by the late Justice George A. 

Brayton in his monograph ** A Defence of Samuell Gorton 
and the Settlers of Shawomet;”’ (Rhode Isl and Historical 
Tracts, No. 17 —Sidney S. Rider, Providence. )and by Wil- 
liam D. E ly in papers contribu ted to the Proceedings of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society. (P: roceedings of R. I. 

Historical Society, 1887-1888, and 1890-1891.) Some 
account of Gorton’s career has also been given in my own 
address before the Rhode Island Historical Society in April, 

1896, recently published by Preston & Rounds, in Provi- 

dence. Other historians have briefly, inadequately and 
often unfairly treated Gorton’s story. 


tI have not been able to trace the origin of an early 
tradition that his wife’s name was Elizabeth. There is 
documentary evidence, however, of the Maplett connection, 
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speech in England in the first half 
of the seventeenth century. “I came 
to New England,” he says, “to enjoy 
libertie of conscience in respect to 
faith towards God, and for no other 
end.” This clear assertion, together 
with the fact that a few years later he 
returned and preached to crowded 
congregations in London, unmolested, 
we may regard as a sufficient refuta- 
tion of the charge of his enemies that 
he left London to escape the importu- 
nities of his creditors. That he had not 
been altogether prosperous in his 
worldly affairs, however, we may well 
believe, since we learn from the will 
of his mother-in-law that she had 
loaned him money, and also a breed 
of cattle to take with him to America, 
which possessions she bequeathed to 
her daughter Mary, “wife of Samuell 
Gorton, who is in New England,” on 
her decease.* 

Gorton’s search for “libertie of con- 
science” led him into dramatic situa- 
tions in the new world, as we shall 
see; while his strenuous insistence on 
his own theory of the proper founda- 
tions of civil government in the colo- 
nies brought him into collision with 
the authorities not only in Plymouth 
and Massachusetts Bay, but also in 
Rhode Island, where, as Cotton 
Mather picturesquely declares, “if 
man or woman had lost a conscience, 
or wished to find one of a special sort 
or license, he could be accommo- 
dated.” 

Gorton arrived in Boston in the 
spring of 1636-37. Roger Williams 
had already been banished from the 
Bay settlements, and the Antinomian 
controversy was now at its height, the 
trial of John Wheelwright being in 
progress. Since liberty of conscience 
with Samuell Gorton implied also free- 
dom of speech, it was only too evident 
that this boon was not to be enjoyed 
in Massachusetts. He removed to 
Plymouth with his family, where they 
lived for a time in a part of a house 
owned by Ralph Smith, sometime 


* Massachusetts Historical and Genealogical Reg- 
ister. 
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minister of the Plymouth church. 
Here Gorton, as was his custom, held 
private religious services, which were 
sometimes attended by the wife of 
Smith, and by other neighbors who 
enjoyed his spiritual ministrations. 
Doubtless he also attended the village 
church, and possibly he sometimes 
subjected the pulpit teachings to criti- 
cism in the privacy of his own house- 
hold. At all events he seems to have 
incurred the jealous suspicion of 
Smith, who was only too glad of an 
occasion to endeavor to break his 
lease and oust him from his premises. 
His trouble with the Plymouth au- 
thorities, however, was rather of a 
secular than a religious character. 

One Mrs. Aldredge, a servant of 
Mrs. Gorton’s, had been observed to 
smile in meeting, a heinous offence, 
for which she was summoned to court, 
with the covert threat of condign pun- 
ishment. Gorton, claiming for her 
the protection of English law, advised 
her not to attend, and appeared in her 
behalf. He doubtless made a vigor- 
ous use of the English language in 
her defence. The foreman of the jury, 
a son of Elder Brewster, seems to 
have assumed the additional functions 
of judge and public prosecutor —a 
combination of powers which did not 
help to assuage Gorton’s righteous in- 
dignation at the illegality of the pro- 
ceeding. For his alleged “mutinous 
behavior,” he was fined, placed under 
bonds, and condemned to banishment 
from the settlement within fourteen 
davys.* 

Recognizing the fact that the Plym- 
outh magistrates were acting under 
authority duly granted by the British 
government, though he denied the 
legality of their action, he respected 
their mandate and departed with his 
family within the allotted days of 
grace, for the settlement which had 

* The final sentence bears date ‘‘4th Dec. 1638,” on the 
Plymouth Records, and reads as follows: ‘‘ Samuell Gor- 
ton, of Plymouth, yeom for his misdemean™ in the open 
Court towarde the elders, the Bench, & stirring vp the 
people to mutinie in the face of the Court, is fyned XXts 
to be psently layed, and to put in sureties for his good be- 
hauior during the tyme he shall remayne in Plymouth, weh 


is limitted by the Court to xiiij dayes, and if he staye aboue 
these to abide the furthercensure of the Court.” 
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been begun by the followers of Anne 
Hutchinson on the island of Aquid- 
neck in Narragansett Bay. His jour- 
ney, like that of Roger Williams, was 
undertaken in cold, wintry weather, 
when the snow was on the ground. 
His wife had a young child, sick with 
the measles, which “struck in,” nearly 
causing its death. He at last arrived 
at Aquidneck, however, and dwelt 
there for a time in peace. Early in 
1639 we find his name on the list of 
freeholders, one of four to which the 
title of “Mr.” is prefixed, then recog- 
nized as a mark of quality and honor. 

With a majority of the settlers at 
Aquidneck — or “Pocasset,” as the 
settlement was first called — he seems 
never to have been in disagreement. 
He protested with them against the 
usurpation of authority by William 
Coddington, who first set up a theo- 
cratic form of government for the new 
settlement, and then, perhaps sensi- 
tive to the democratic feeling of the 
settlers, withdrew to the southern end 
of the island and founded the town of 
Newport. A vear later, he returned 
and claimed jurisdiction over the origi- 
nal settlement, which in the meantime 
had organized a town government and 
changed the name of the settlement to 
Portsmouth. Gorton and a few oth- 
ers, having the sympathy of the ma- 
jority of the inhabitants, refused to 
recognize the legality of Coddington’s 
magistracy. He finally became in- 
volved with the usurping authorities 
about a matter as insignificant as that 
which had caused his banishment from 
Plymouth. His servant was again the 
first offender, charged with assault 
upon a woman who had trespassed on 
his premises in pursuit of a cow which 
was also a trespasser. 

In defence of his domestic, Gorton 
denied the legality and jurisdiction of 
the court. “They did not have the 
choice of the people,” he says, “but set 
up themselves. I know not any more 
that was present in their creation but 
the clergieman who blessed them in 
their inauguration.” He thought him- 
self as competent to declare and en- 
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force the law as the self-constituted 
magistrates, and did not hesitate to 
say so. In our day, his language 
would perhaps have subjected him 
to the usual penalty for contempt of 
court—a state of mind which he 
would doubtless have confessed to 
holding. By the magistrates in power, 
however, he was again convicted of 
mutinous behavior, imprisoned, ban- 
ished and perhaps whipped.* One of 
his sympathizers, John Wickes, was 
placed in the stocks and, with several 
others who accompanied him out of 
the settlement, was afterwards formal- 
ly banished —a sentence which was 
reversed by the people in town-meet- 
ing, a few months later. 

The little company of persecuted 
Gortonists now made their way to 
Providence, and attempted a settle- 
ment at Popaquinepaug, or Paw- 
tuxet, within the jurisdiction of the 
Providence Plantations. Here they 
again became involved in local con- 
troversies, though apparently by no 
fault of their own; and in order to 
drive them: from their new home, one 
William Arnold,} a contentious per- 
son, who appears to have been in con- 
stant quarrels with other citizens over 
land titles and questions of govern- 
mental jurisdiction, with a few of his 
friends gave in his allegiance to Mas- 
sachusetts and besought the aid of 
that colony to expel the Gortonists. 
For the sake of peace, Gorton and his 
friends withdrew to a tract of land be- 
yond the Pawtuxet river, outside the 
jurisdiction of both Providence and 
Massachusetts, purchased by Gorton, 
Greene and others of Miantonomoh, 
chief sachem of the Narragansetts. 

Two subordinate sachems, Pomham 
and Soccononocco, who claimed local 
jurisdiction, were stirred up by Ar- 
nold and the Pawtuxet malcontents 
to lay claim to the land occupied by 

* Of this there is some doubt. Wecan believe it only on 


the testimony of his enemies, The Portsmouth Records 
contain no report of the infliction of corporal punishment. 


t Recent investigations point strongly to Arnold as the 
author of fraudulent alterations of the original deed of the 
Indian owners to Roger Williams, in order to support his 
untenable claims. Arnold at no time had the sympathy or 
support of,a,majority of the freeholders. 
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the Gortonists, give in their allegiance 
to Massachusetts, and demand the ex- 
pulsion of the settlers. Soccononoc- 
co had signed the original deed to 
John Greene, in company with Mian- 
tonomoh, and Pomham seems never 
to have had a valid claim to lands in 
the neighborhood, his former hunting 
grounds having been located on the 
other side of the bay. After the 
Gortonists had taken possession and 
built a blockhouse on Conimicut 
Point for the defence of their homes, 
they were summoned to Boston by 
the authorities of Massachusetts Bay 
to make answer to the claims of the 
two sachems. Refusing to acknowl- 
edge the jurisdiction of Massachusetts, 
they were besieged in their blockhouse 
by a greatly superior force of whites 
and Indians, to which they finally 
surrendered with the understanding 
that their claims would be fairly ad- 
judicated in Boston. On their arrival, 
however, no pretence was made of 
considering the equity of their claim 
to the Shawomet lands. They were 
tried before the General Court and 
Convocation of elders on the charge 
of blasphemy, for language used in 


the course of their spicy correspon-: 


dence with the Massachusetts authori- 
ties, and condemned to death by the 
vote of the elders, barely escaping 
that extreme penalty because the rep- 
resentatives of the people, by two ma- 
jority, refused to concur. Gorton and 
his companions were imprisoned, each 
ina separate town, for several months, 
with balls and chains attached to their 
ankles; and on their release were ban- 
ished from all lands within the juris- 
diction of Massachusetts, including 
the Shawomet settlement, where the 
Massachusetts authorities had erected 
a blockhouse on Warwick Neck for 
Pomham and put him and his dusky 
braves in absolute possession. Here, 
on land overlooking Gorton’s home- 
stead, he, entrenched himself, and re- 
mained a source of annoyance to the 
settlers for ‘many years. 

In 1665, after the claim of Massa- 
chusetts was abandoned, and the rights 
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of possession had been confirmed 
to Gorton and his friends by a de- 
cision of the commissioners appointed 
by the British government, reinforced 
by the explicit terms of the royal char- 
ter of 1663, Pomham’s discredited 
claim was finally settled for £30 in 
peage or wampum paid by Gorton and 
his followers, and the noble red man 
no longer intruded on the kitchens and 
hen-roosts of the settlers. A manu- 
script copy of this final deed or bill of 
sale, signed by the son of Pomham — 
the old chief then being in his dotage, 
prematurely precipitated by the inor- 
dinate use of “fire-water” —is pre- 


served in the valuable collection of’ 


historical documents in the library of 
the late John Carter Brown, in Provi- 
dence. 

On their release from imprisonment 
in Massachusetts, Gorton and_ his 
friends returned through Shawomet 
to Portsmouth, where they were re- 
ceived with open arms by the settlers, 
much to the disgust of Coddington, 
who was fulsome in his assurances to 
the Massachusetts authorities that 
Gorton should have none of his sym- 
pathy or protection. The freemen, 
however, asserted themselves and 
elected Gorton to a magistracy on the 
very scene of his former prosecutions. 
As a representative of Portsmouth he 
took part in a General Assembly of 
the Providence Plantations which was 
convened on the island in 1644. With 
masterly prevision and statesmanship, 
he also made a visit to the Narragan- 
sett country, and induced that power- 
ful tribe to give in its allegiance to the 
British crown,—thus assuring the 
protection of the home government, 
and circumventing the efforts of 
Massachusetts to obtain control of 
Narragansett Bay. 

Picturesque language was again 
exchanged with the Massachusetts 
authorities, who forbade the General 
Assembly at Newport to act under the 
charter recently secured by Roger 
Williams, and threatened the colony 
with another invasion to enforce their 
demands and secure the submission of 
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the Narragansetts. Their head sa- 
chem, Miantonomoh, the consistent 
friend of Gorton, Roger Williams and 
the white settlers, had already been 
crueliy murdered in captivity by his 
hereditary enemy, Uncas, with the 
explicit sanction of the Boston elders; 
and the time seemed ripe for the final 
conquest of the Narragansett country. 
The fate of the Pequots seemed likely ° 
to befall the Narragansetts and their 
heretical palefaced allies. 

In this emergency, Gorton and two 
of his fellow exiles from Shawomet 
were authorized by the General As- 
sembly to proceed to England and 
represent the grievances of the colo- 
nists to the home government. The 
submission of the Narragansetts was 
also conveyed by Gorton to England, 
where, by the way of Holland, whither 
he had set sail from the Dutch settle- 
ment at Manhattan, he at last arrived, 
only to find that the agents of his 
enemies had preceded him, and that 
the additional burden of counteracting 
their misrepresentations was placed up- 
on him. Upon his mission, indeed, ap- 
parently depended not only the right of 
the original purchasers to the Shawo- 
met lands, but the very existence of the 
colony of Rhode Island and Provi- 
dence Plantations. The disputed ter- 
ritory at Shawomet was the connect- 
ing link between the Narragansett 
country, which Gorton had named 
“the King’s Province,” and the north- 
ern settlements; and its possession 
was now of supreme importance to 
both the contesting parties. 

If the story of Gorton’s visit to 
England could be recovered it would 
be full of the deepest historical inter- 
est. When he arrived in London, the 
Puritan revolution was at its height. 
The King had been a fugitive from the 
metropolis for more than a year; and 
as he could not be reached in person, 
Gorton caused the deed of submission 
of the Narragansetts to be published in 
London, and set himself to work to 
secure his claim to the lands at Shaw- 
omet, and the confirmation of the 
charter granted to Roger Williams. 
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The earl of Warwick and the younger 
Sir Harry Vane were then at the head 
of colonial affairs in England, and in 
them he found willing listeners 
and firm friends. In _ reply to 
Winslow’s “Hypocrisie Unmasked,” 
and other asseverations of his ene- 
mies, he published in August, 1646, 
his “Simplicities Defence Against 
Seven Headed Policie,” a careful re- 
view of the controversy with “the 
Massachusetts,” the essential positions 
of which have stood the test of sub- 
sequent examination. In 1648, he re- 
turned to America with letters guaran- 
tecing the rights of himself and his 
colleagues to the Shawomet lands, as 
against any claims either of Massachu- 
setts or her Indian allies. A few 
years later, Oliver Cromwell, in an au- 
tograph letter, preserved in the his- 
torical cabinet at Providence, con- 
firmed the patent of 1643, and the in- 
tegrity and autonomy of the new 
colony were definitely assured. 

Gorton also brought with him to 
America a letter from the Earl of 
Warwick directing the Massachusetts 
authorities to grant him safe conduct 
through their territory to his Shawo- 
met possessions, obedience to which, 
though a bitter pill for them to swal- 
low, they dared not refuse. Their ac- 
quiescence is thus quaintly entered on 
the Massachusetts Records: 


“Vppon the request of the Earle of War- 
wicke, the Court allowes Samuell Gorton, 
now a shipboard, one full weeke after the 
date hereof, for the transportatio of him 
selfe & his goods through of iurisdic- 
tio to the place of his dwelling, he demean- 
ing him selfe inoffensiuely, accordinge to 
the contents of the s’d earle’s l’re & that 
the marshall, or some other, shall shew 
him a coppie of this order, or fix it to the 
maine mast of the shippe in which he is.’’* 


Massachusetts did not entirely 
abandon her claims to the Shawomet 
country for some years; but thereafter 
the Gortonists maintained possession, 
and the new town, named Warwick 
for its patron and protector, was ad- 
mitted to representation in the gov- 
ernment organized in 1647, under the 


* Massachusetts Colonial Records, vol. iii, p. 127. 


charter of 1643-44. Thereafter, Gor- 
ton bore an important part in the 
building of the new commonwealth, 
and was honored by election to the 
highest positions in the gift of the 
people. He served his town, with 
brief intervals of absence, for nearly a 
quarter of a century, in the General 
Assembly of the colony, where he was 
placed on the most important commit- 
tees, and acted occasionally as mod- 
erator, or speaker. In 1649, he was 
chosen general assistant from the 
town of Warwick, a position some- 
what analogous to that of lieutenant- 
governor. In 1651-52, he was elected 
to the highest position in the Com- 
monwealth, that of president or gov- 
ernor. 

His old antagonist, William Cod- 
dington, who had never accepted the 
charter of Roger Williams in good 
faith, and had refused to accept the 
position of president under it, to 
which he had generously been chosen, 
had gone to England in 1649, and re- 
turned two years later with a commis- 
sion which authorized him to act as 
governor for life over the islands of 
Aquidneck and Conanicut. Though 
unsupported by a majority of the 
people, he succeeded in preventing the 
towns of Newport and Portsmouth 
from sending representatives to the 
General Assembly for two or three 
years, so that Gorton’s actual jurisdic- 
tion as president was limited to the 
Providence Plantations and the town 
of Warwick. Roger Williams and 
John Clarke — the latter representing 
the true sentiment of the people in the 
Aquidneck towns—were sent to Eng- 
land to secure the abrogation of Cod- 
dington’s commission, which they 
finally accomplished against the pro- 
test of William Arnold and others of 
Gorton’s old enemies at Pawtuxet, 
who made common cause with Cod- 
dington and sent a protest to England 
against the mission of Roger Wil- 
liams, accompanied by an anonymous 
note charging the new government 
with failing to conform to the require- 
ments of the English law. In illus- 
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tration, it especially denounced “some 
of them at Shawomet that cryeth out 
much against them which putteth 
people to death for witches; for they 
say,” continues the epistle, “that there 
be no other witches vppon earthe, 
neither devils, but youre own pasters 
and ministers, such as they are.” It 
is significant of the public sentiment 
in Rhode Island that it was wholly un- 
moved by the terrible witchcraft 
mania which swept over Massachu- 
setts a few years later. Gorton was 
doubtless properly held responsible 
for much of the prevailing “heresy” 
on this subject. His courageous and 
independent mind refused to bow be- 
fore the wave of popular delusion and 
fanaticism. 

We can hardly be mistaken in as- 
suming that Gorton was the author 
and inspirer of the remarkable statute 
against negro slavery, adopted by the 
Assembly of 1652, during the Cod- 
dington secession. The literary style 
and orthography of the statute are 
identical with those of his other writ- 
ings. Roger Williams, earlier than 
any other man in America, had al- 
ready expressed his conviction of the 
evil of perpetual bondage, and his 
hope that the system then coming into 
vogue would be ameliorated in its 
rigors; but Roger Williams was in 
England when the statute of 1652 was 
adopted, and could not possibly be its 
author. It provided that negro slaves 
should be subject to the provisions of 
the English law with respect to white 
bond-servants, and be emancipated 
after a stated period of service, — en- 
forcing its mandates by an exemplary 
fine for. its violation. As the first of- 
ficial protest against slavery in Amer- 
ica, the earliest precursor of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation and the thir- 
teenth amendment of the Federal 
Constitution, this statute should be 
held in grateful memory by every 
patriotic American. After the sup- 
pression of the Coddington claim and 
the reunion of Newport and Ports- 
mouth with the northern towns, this 
statute unfortunately became a dead- 
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letter under the influence of the com- 
mercial interests dominant in New- 
port. This town as well as Boston 
profited pecuniarily in later years 
from the iniquitous slave trade. 
There is no taint of this traffic, how- 
ever, on the skirts of Samuell Gorton. 
Nor should too much stress of infer- 
ential reprehension be placed upon 
this item in the unpublished records 
of the town of Warwick: “Gorton 
Samuell landed two hogsheads of 
Liquor from boston by Mr. Lods y* 
16th of June, 1675.” 

Gorton is said tohave escaped prob- 
able death during King Philip’s War 
through the kind services of friendly 
Indians, who rowed him across the 
bay to a place of safety. The settle- 
ment suffered severely. Nearly every 
house was burned, the cattle were 
stolen and killed, and the people 
driven from their homes. Two years 
later, in the closing days of 1677, Gor- 
ton breathed his last in the house 
which he had built near the head of 
Warwick Cove, beloved and respected 
by the entire community. Tradition 
says that he was buried in the little 
family graveyard, on the hill back of 
the house which now occupies the site 
of his former dwelling; but no stone 
marks his burial-place. He divided 
his estate among his nine children pre- 
vious to his death, and the home acres 
still remain in the possession of his de- 
scendants, four generations of whom 
I found dwelling there three summers 
ago. 


II. 


GORTON’S POLITICAL AND RELIGIOUS 
PHILOSOPHY. 


Picturesque as was the personality 
of this colonial pioneer, whom his lin- 
eal descendant, Governor Arnold, 
styles “one of the most remarkable 
men who ever lived,” his interest for 
us lies mainly in the character of his 
political and religious opinions, — the 
former hitherto almost universally 
misunderstood and misrepresented, 


the latter apparently little studied by 
the historians or theologians of his 
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own or later generations. Samuell 
Gorton differed from a vast majority 
of the really great men who were his 
contemporaries, in that his sense of 
historical continuity bred in him a 
higher regard for law as the safeguard 
of free institutions, and in that his Pu- 
ritanism was tainted by no implied in- 
tolerance of the opinions of others. He 
liked controversy, like Roger Wil- 
liams; but his consistent individualism 
conceded to his opponents the same 
rights of free thought and free expres- 
sion which he claimed for himself. 
Tradition says that he withstood 
George Fox in a mighty debate about 
the essentials of Quakerism; but he 
was the firm friend and correspondent 
of the Quakers during their imprison- 
ment in Massachusetts and as a repre- 
sentative of Rhode Island he drew 
up a protest to the British govern- 
ment against any interference with re- 
ligious freedom by their punishment 
or extradition as demanded by the 
authorities of Massachusetts Bay. 
Though a Puritan and a Separatist, 
Samuell Gorton was in spirit what we 
in these latter days would denominate 
an evolutionist. He retained an affec- 
tion for the church which had been 
the religious home of his youth, and 
regarded his own greatly modified 
doctrines as a natural outgrowth and 
deduction from its tenets. Calendar 
reports him as quaintly saying, “I 
sucked my opinions from the breasts 
of my mother, the Church of Eng- 
land.” 

His concession of “Soul Liberty” to 
others by no means implied a passive 
or quietistic disposition. He was al- 
ways ready for an intellectual bout 
with his opponents, and was abun- 
dantly able to hold his own in these 
competitive contests of wit, wisdom 
and learning. John Quincy Adams 
characterized Roger Williams as 
“a conscientiously contentious man.” 
The phrase would apply even more 
aptly to Samuell Gorton. His con- 
tentions, however, were for principles 
which he deemed important, and his 
judgment has often been abundantly 
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justified by the subsequent trend of 
thought and events. Cotton Mather 
said that Roger Williams “had a wind- 
mill in his head.” He might have dis- 
covered an entire grist mill under 
Samuell Gorton’s hat, so heartily did 
he enjoy pulverizing the arguments 
of his opponents. 

It has been the misfortune of Rhode 
Island to have the story of its begin- 
nings told mainly by historians of the 
commonwealth which was her chief 
antagonist during the formative pe- 
riod of her independent colonial life. 
Massachusetts has never quite been 
able to understand the temper and 
purpose of those strong-hearted men 
and women, who preferred the strug- 
gle with anarchy and the wilderness to 
enforced conformity to her theocratic 
conceptions of the obligations of citi- 
zenship. Even a historian of an emi- 
nently just mind, and in full sympathy 
with the new historical spirit, like John 
Fiske, dismisses Gorton with a phrase 
in his admirable school history of the 
United States, as “a man of queer 
ideas”; and in the fuller treatment of 
his “Beginnings of New England,” he 
deprecates his political attitude as 
dangerous to the public welfare; while 
he disposes of his literary and theo- 
logical reputation by reproducing the 
quaint and inflated phraseology of the 
title-page of one of his works, “The 
Incorruptible Key Composed of the 
CX Psalme.” And Charles Francis 
Adams, in his brochure on “Massa- 
chusetts, its Historians and its His- 
tory,” characterizes Gorton as “a 
crude and half-crazy thinker.” If this 
is the ripe fruit of historical research 
in our own day and generation, it is 
unnecessary to quote the picturesque 
and emphatic language in which his 
contemporaries embalmed their preju- 
dices when they alluded to the founder 
of Warwick. 

When stripped of their husks of 
quaint and archaic verbiage, thickly 
interspersed with Scriptural references 
and quotations, which repel the 
modern student, and translated into 
the vernacular of our Nineteenth Cen- 
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tury Anglo-American speech, there is 
much in Samuell Gorton’s writings of 
real and permanent interest and value. 
That he possessed some of the prime 
qualities of practical statesmanship is 
evidenced by his complete ultimate 
success in the unequal controversy 
with the authorities of Massachusetts 
Bay. That he was no denier of all 
governmental authority, as his ene- 
mies asserted, is sufficiently evident 
from the facts of his public career. 
In his controversy with the authori- 
ties in Plymouth he held that the gov- 
ernment, though legally constituted, 
exceeded its proper authority and 
jurisdiction. In the Portsmouth mat- 
ter, he held that the Coddington 
magistracy were wholly without legal 
authority, inasmuch as they had 
neither a charter or patent from the 
home government, nor the majority 
vote of the freeholders, as a warrant 
for their jurisdiction. In Providence, 
he reaffirmed the necessity of securing 
a patent from the British government 
in order to constitute a legal body 
politic empowered to make and admin- 
ister laws in harmony with British 
precedent. His chief opponent, Wil- 
liam Arnold, seems to have been a 
veritable marplot wherever he comes 
to the surface in those troublous 
times. He was in controversy not 
only with Gorton, but also with Roger 
Williams and the leading citizens of 
Providence. It is said that Williams 
became so disquieted by these con- 
flicts that he threatened to retire to a 
hermitage on an island which he 
owned in Narragansett Bay, and leave 
the Providence partisans to their own 
destruction; but Gorton speedily won 
a majority of the community, and 
finally Roger Williams himself, to his 
side. In applying for the first charter 
of the united settlements, the founder 
of Providence tacitly receded from the 
position which he had held in Massa- 
chusetts, and acknowledged the force 
of Gorton’s conception of the su- 
premacy of English law in the 
colonies save as modified by explicitly 
granted charter rights. 
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What Gorton really denied was not 
“the right of a people to govern them- 
selves,” as even the historian Arnold 
erroneously states,* provided this 
government conforms to the estab- 
lished principles of equity and justice, 
but the bastard doctrine of “squatter 
sovereignty,” which affirms the right 
of settlers in a new country to ignore 
the authority and precedents of the 
sovereign state within the jurisdiction 
of which they are located, and decide 
all questions of public policy off-hand, 
by a majority vote. He did not ques- 
tion the right of the majority, in a new 
settlement, to take all proper means, 
in accordance with established prece- 
dents, for the preservation of local 
order; but when a self-constituted 
magistracy, at no time sustained by a 
majority of the citizens, attempted to 
exercise jurisdiction in violation of 
legal precedents, he held it to be a 
usurpation of authority, entitled to no 
respect. The chartered colonies were 
bound by the terms of their charters 
to conform as nearly as the circum- 
stances of the place and people would 
permit to the laws of the mother coun- 
try. In a community without a char- 
ter he held that as a British citizen he 
was entitled to the protection of those 
laws, decisions and precedents, which 
since Magna Charta have constituted 
the birthright of British citizens 
everywhere. 

His position was identical with that 
of the founders of the Republican 
party, in their contest with the 
specious heresies of Stephen Arnold 
Douglas, Gorton was the first Ameri- 
can clearly to set forth that political 
philosophy which became dominant in 
the colonies before the end of the 
seventeenth century. In the time of 
Andros and James the Second, the 
colonies were defending their charters 
as the very foundations of their liber- 
ties; and it was for the protection of 
the rights guaranteed by these instru- 
ments that the descendants of the colo- 
nial settlers fought out the revolution- 


* History of Rhode Island. Vol. 1. 
G. Arnold, 
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HOUSE BUILT AND OCCUPIED BY SAMUELL GORTON IN WARWICK, R. I.— DESTROYED IN 1848. 


ary struggle withthe mother countrya 
century later. Thecharters, indeed, fur- 
nished the type and model for the state 
constitutions; and the royal charter of 
Rhode Island, granted by Charles the 
Second in 1663, in which Samuell Gor- 
ton was named as one of the incor- 
porators of the new commonwealth, 
continued to be the fundamental law 
of the state until 1843. 

Historians have apparently re- 
garded a just exposition of Gorton’s 
religious views as a matter of minor 
importance or a problem too difficult 
for solution. In his printed works, in- 
deed, these views find no adequate ex- 
pression. Their only complete and 
satisfactory exposition is to be found 
in an unpublished manuscript, a run- 
ning commentary on the Lord’s 
Prayer, preserved in the library of the 
Rhode Island Historical Society at 
Providence. In its execution, this 
manuscript, now dingy with age, is the 
most remarkable paper of its time 
which I have ever seen. The charac- 
ters, similar to those in which legal 
documents of the time were written, 
are almost as accurately formed as by 
the impression of an engraver, and are 
so minute that more than two thou- 
sand words are written upon a page 


not larger than our modern legal cap. 
The punctuation is systematic, though 
peculiar. The orthography is consist- 
ent and less archaic than in most 
papers of a much more recent date. 
Samuell Gorton was a vigorous and 
independent thinker — a typical Prot- 
estant, who carried the right of private 
judgment to a much more logical con- 
clusion than most Protestants of his 
time. In his essential thought he fore- 
shadowed the advanced ideas of later 
generations, even of our own time. 
He forestalled some of the conclusions 
of Emanuel Swedenborg, the early 
Unitarians and the New England 
Transcendentalists. He is usually de- 
nominated a mystic, because he 
sought beneath the letter of Scriptural 
teaching for its inner, spiritual mean- 
ing; but his mysticism had no taint of 
dogmatic assumption. With the 
Quakers, he rejected all outward ordi- 
nances and opposed a “hireling minis- 
try”; but he was Calvinistic in his de- 
nial of free will, and he could not 
accept the doctrine of the “inner light” 
because of its implied assumption of 
an infallible revelation of truth to the 
individual. All revelations, he held, 
must stand or fall before the judg- 
ment of the enlightened reason. On 
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208 SAMUELL 
the other hand, he agreed with the 
Friends in asserting the constant 
operation of the Divine Spirit. “If 
the spirit of prophesie bee not 
as imediately from God now as 
ever,” he declares, “then must some- 
thing be ascribed to man’s industry 
and ability in the spirit of prophesie in 
these dayes, which is most abominably 
derogatory to the glory of God.’”* 
Samuell Gorton affirmed the equal 
nearness of the Divine Spirit to every 
human soul; he recognized the 
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either out of the Universities and 
Schools, or else out of the 
Universitie of humane reason, and 
reading the great volume of visible 
creation.” He vigorously denounced 
all assumptions of special sanctity and 
authority by the teachers of religion: 
“These are hypocrites and dissem- 
blers, Stage players upon the Thea- 
ters of the world, who take upon them- 
selves the persons, places and parts of 
such as they are not, and dare not but 
confesse it.” 





A QUIET STREET 


Samuell Gorton deeded land to his son Benjamin, the founder of East Greenwich. 


IN EAST GREENWICH. 


This house is occupied 


by Gorton’s descendants. 


mediatorship of no priestly class 
or specially illuminated teachers. 
Prophecy and prayer, he held, were 
of equal authority, and equally the 
rightful function of each individual. 
Both proceed from the necessities of 
our common human nature; each is a 
strictly normal impulse of our mental 
life. ‘The same learning that brings 
forth prayer brings forth prophesie; 
hee that is fervent and faithful in 
prayer is fervent and faithful in 
prophesie. To say the truth,” he adds, 
“there is no man but hee both preach- 
eth and prayeth, either from a spirit of 
truth or from a spirit of falsehood; 


In the spirit of the founder of Chris- 
tianity, Samuell Gorton taught that 
all prayer should be in secret. He held 
in no high regard those who pray 
in the synagogues and at the street 
corners, “great professors of religion 
and interpreters of the law, that will 
always have Christ to come, but never 
to bee present unlesse it bee to cru- 
cifie him.” In his teaching of the 
nearness of the divine presence to 
every human soul, Samuell Gorton 
prefigured the doctrine of Emerson 
and the New England Transcenden- 


* The quotations are from the unpublished Commentary 
on the Lord’s Prayer. 
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talists. He con- 
demined all sectar- 
ianism; he depre- 
cated even the 
disputes between 
Catholics and 
Protestants as 
about matters im- 
material —the 
forms and _ cere- 
monies which are 
the outward garb 
of religion rather 
than its essential 
nature: 


ral | 


“These things RESIDENCE OF 
men contend about 
and make — great 
stirre in the world 
whilst the life and 
spirit of the gospell lies buried under 
humane ordinances and_ carnall_tradi- 
tions. * * Another sort go about and 
make it the glory of their Religion to 
gather a company of people together such 
as will say as the chiete doe, and they will 
conform themselves to the times of the 
Apostles, and imitate them in building 
and governing of churches by planting 
them in a carnall covernant, chusing of ig- 
norant officers, exercising partiall and 
cruell discipline, yet they have so much 
wisdome or popish pollicie to labour to 
hold together to make strong their arme of 
flesh; which is their only defence, yet who 
but they are in the waye of the primitive 
churches, so that all men can find scripture 
according to the litterall and _historicall 
formes thereof, to ground their religion 

and superficiall faith upon — leading the 

people in blindness for gaine through a 
spirit of apish imitation of such as have 
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HOUSE OCCUPIED BY GORTON'’S DESCENDANTS. 
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The old Gorton graveyard at the rear. 
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The oldest survivor of five generations of descendants of Samuell Gorton, residing on the 
original Gorton farm, The old Samuell Gorton house stood by the well 


at the right of the picture. 


gone before them unto this day.” 

“An hipocrite,’ he says, “who takes up 
the sound of the letter as the ground of his 
worship without the spirit and intent, is 
no better or more acceptable unto God 
than such as never had the written word.” 


In his general philosophy of the 
universe, the outward world was to 
Samuell Gorton an inexpugnable real- 
ity, external to the individual con- 
sciousness. He recognized, however, 
the limitations of human faculty by 
reason of which this reality is known 
to us only in part and through the 
symbolism of our finite thought. The 
Infinite and Absolute was unknowable 
per sc to the finite mind. By a process 
of logical reasoning he interpreted the 
Absolute as an expression of 
duality in Unity, embodying in 
its creative activity both the mas- 
culine and feminine principles. 
Herein his philosophy strongly 
resembles that of Emanuel Swe- 


As with the Swedish 
seer, Christianity 
for him furnished 
a complete solu- 
tion of the agnos- 
tic problem. In 
the human Christ 
he beheld a per- 
fect manifestation 

of the divine na- 


generation. 





denborg, as developed in a later 
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PAWTUXET FALLS IN WINTER. 


ture, adapted to our human _ ne- 
cessities. “The Father,” he says, 
“was never knowne nor is hee know- 
able but in Christ. . Our ad- 
dresses unto God in prayer are to our 
Father in Heaven, that is only to God 
in Christ, for other God have wee 
none.” 

Though wholly Christocentric, his 
theology is also boldly Unitarian. 
He argues at length against the pre- 
vailing conception of a trinity of per- 
sons in the godhead: “I think that 
doctrine is the most dangerouse and 
pernicious doctrine in keepinge men 
from the true knowledge of Christ 
that was ever handed down from the 
Schoole men of Roome, that hold and 
teach a trinitie of persons in one sim- 
ple and divine essence.” The doctrine 
of Christ’s immaculate conception and 
the virginity of his mother he de- 
nounces as immoral as well as irra- 
tional. This line of argument leads 
him to conclusions widely different 
from those of Swedenborg respecting 
the nature of the divine being. Swe- 
denborg’s conception of God is ex- 
plicitly anthropomorphic. Gorton’s 
is monistic and impersonal. “The 
word ‘person,’ ”’ he says, “is only bor- 


rowed from and 
God.” 

Recognizing the complete union of 
the divine and human in Christ, he by 
no means limits this divine manifesta- 
tion to the human personality of Jesus. 
His Christ is man’s higher nature, at all 
times and in all places. ‘That doc- 
trine which ties the death of Christ to 
one particuler man in one time and 
age of the world, falsifies the 
death of Jesus Christ, and sets men 
upon the law of workes in the ground 
and matter of salvation, by which law 
no flesh can be justified. The death of 
Christ is one and the same in all ages 
of the world, and in all the elect of 
God in every age of the world.” 
This conception of the unity of the di- 
vine and human as a universal rela- 
tion leads him to a conclusion strik- 
ingly similar to that of Channing and 
the early Unitarians. Before Chan- 
ning, Samuell Gorton taught the es- 
sential dignity of human nature, the 
equal nearness of the divine power to 
all men, the sinner as well as the 
saint: “The divine power is no far- 
ther from unbelievers in respect 
to its being than it is from the faith- 
full, nor did a part of the nature di- 


man translated to 











vine assume man’s nature, for it can- 
not admit of division; neither did it 
take unto unity one part of man’s na- 
ture, but the whole. The unity 
(in a true sense) is as strait in the 
wicked as in the holy.” 

This line of argument would seem 
to lead logically to the doctrine of 
universal salvation, and we are not 
surprised to discover Mr. Gorton’s 
conclusion that “the worke of Resto- 
ration extends to all mankind univer- 
sally, as well as sin, and destruction 
the wages of sin, did; . . if the re- 
demption and restoration were not as 
extensive and universall as sin, it 
would inevitably follow that the worde 
of God had not perfectly rescued and 
restored it selfe.” In Mr. Gorton’s 
mind, however, this conclusion did not 
imply the conscious immortality of 
all men in a state of happiness. Re- 
jecting wholly the conception that sal- 
vation depends on doctrinal belief, or 
upon “works” —that is to say the 
ceremonial ordinances of religion —- 
he teaches the stern ethical principle 
that a future life of happiness for the 
individual depends wholly on charac- 
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ter: “Neither can any salvation hold 
proportion with the son of God but 
freedome from sin.” Mr. Fiske erro- 
neously ranks Samuell Gorton among 
the Antinomian followers of Anne 
Hutchinson. The mistake is evident. 
l‘reedom from the law in his philoso- 
phy could only be attained by obedi- 
ence so complete and habitual that the 
stress of moral compulsion was no 
longer felt in the consciousness. Nor 
could this obedience be brought about 
by the unaided human will, but only 
by the saving operation of divine 
grace. The doctrine of imputed sin 
he expressly repudiates, and makes 
man’s future condition and destiny de- 
pend wholly on his own moral actions. 
The substance of his teaching is that 
righteousness is life eternal; sin 1s 
eternal death —the final atrophy of 
the conscious individual. With Swe- 
denborg he would say that to be in sin 
is to be in the punishment of sin. The 
penalty is intrinsic. Heaven is a con- 
dition of the moral life. The concep- 
tion of man as existing apart from his 
actions is irrational. The actions 
make the man. If the actions are pre- 


THE LOWER PAWTUXET — THE VILLAGE IN THE DISTANCE. 
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WARWICK COVE, FROM THE SITE OF 


dominantly evil, the result is the ab- 
solute atrophy of the personality: 
there is nothing left to save. The pos- 
sibility of immortal life depends upon 
allving one’s self with the divine na- 
ture; and in this nature the shadow 
of sin is an impossibility. 

Connected with this idea of the in- 
stant and everlasting influence of 
righteousness and sin on the life of 
man is Gorton’s doctrine that the 
action of the divine energy in 
the work of creation is constant and 
not intermittent: ‘The proper worke 
of the visible creation continues from 
the beginning to this day,” he de- 


clares. “God is eternally -a 
creator, eternally a redeemer, eter- 
nally a conservator of peace.” This 


ever active power is, by inherent ne- 
cessity, beneficent in all its operations: 


“The goodnesse of God’s nature is such 
that it cannot subsiste or bee without com- 
municating it selfe with another, otherwise 
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POINT AND LIGHTHOUSE. 


Near site of the Samuell Gorton blockhouse. 


THE OLD SAMUELL GORTON HOUSE, 


his goodnesse would bee uselesse which 
cannot be admitted for one moment of 
time, for there is an impossibility thereof; 
the natural temporary or tipicall goodnesse 
of any creature is uselesse unlesse it bee 
communicated with another; God never 
made any creature in Heaven or in earthe 
simply for it selfe but for the use of an- 
other; the proper goodnesse of any crea- 
ture consists not in that it is good in and 
to it selfe, but as it extends it selfe into an- 
other: how infinitely more is it true in God 
who hath made him selfe in Christ to bee 
the goodnesse of the world.” 


In this doctrine of divine use we 
also see a remarkable similarity to 
that of Swedenborg. 

Samuell Gorton carried out logi- 
cally his conception of the right of all 
to preach and interpret the doctrines 
of religion, by arguing in one of the 
most eloquent passages in his Com- 
mentary on the Lord’s Prayer in favor 
of the entire equality of women in the 
church and as teachers of religion. 
Before George Fox and the Quakers 
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he seems to have taken this radical 
position. In remarkable accord with 
the modern sociologist and student of 
comparative religion, he also recog- 
nized that religion itself is the product 
of growth and development. He de- 
fined four distinct stages in its natural 
history, the family, the ethnic or 
national, the apostolic or missionary, 
and the universal. His entire teach- 
ing antagonized the sectarian spirit. 
He would not be regarded as the 
founder of 
a sect. He 
left no or- 
ganized 
body of dis- 
ciples, 
though he 
produced a 
profound 
effect on 
the minds 
of those 
with whom 
he came in- 
to sympa- 
thetic con- 
tact. 

His sci- 
ence, how- 
ever, Was 
crude and 
medieval. 
Like his 
great con- 
temporary, 
John Mii- 





without a license, and creating public 
disorder; but he defended himself so 
skillfully that he was dismissed with- 
out a reprimand, with authority to 
continue his ministrations. Tradi- 
tion says that he was offered the rec- 
torship of an English church, with a 
good living, which he declined in ac- 
cordance with his principles, which 
were antagonistic to a paid ministry. 

Voluntary assemblies of his disci- 
ples were held in Warwick and else- 
where, in 
private 
houses, for 
more than 
half a cen- 
tury after 
his death. 
Dr. Ezra 
Stiles, the 
distinguish- 
ed divine 
of our Rev- 
olutionary 
period, in- 
tarviewed 
the last of 
his avowed 
followers a 
hundred 
years after 
he passed 
away. The 
liberalizing 
influence of 
his teach- 
ing and ex- 


ton, he re- ye warwick CEDAR, STANDING SINCE SAMUELL GORTON’S TIME. ample was 


jected the 
Copernican theory of the Universe, 
arguing for the geocentric hypothesis 
on scriptural grounds. The Bible 
seems to have been about his only 
text book. 

When sojourning in London, after 
his imprisonment in Massachusetts, 
he preached to large congregations, 
including many persons of learning 
and intelligence — as well as the com- 
mon people, who heard him gladly. 
His enemies caused him to be ar- 
raigned before a committee of Par- 
liament on the charge of preaching 


doubtless 
permanently felt, not only in Rhode 
Island but elsewhere in our coun- 
try, and constitutes one of the forces 
which have been operative in the 
evolution of our government, the first 
in the world’s history explicitly 
founded on the doctrine of “soul lib- 
erty” and the complete separation of 
Church and State. This principle was 
first adequately tested and wrought 
into the structure of government in 
the colony of Rhode Island, where 
society was described by Cotton 
Mather, toward the close of the seven- 
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A PAGE FROM SAMUELL GORTON’S COMMENTARY ON THE LORD’S PRAYER, IN HIS OWN HAND- 
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teenth century as “‘a colluvies of An- 
tinomians, Familists, Anabaptists, 
Anti-Sabbatarians, Arminians, Socini- 
ans, Quakers, Ranters, everything in 
the world but Roman Catholics and 
true Christians.” 

If he had understood the principles 
of social evolution Mather would have 
perceived that he was describing a 
society in which religious differentia- 
tion was proceeding in accordance 
with an unrestricted law of Nature, 
and that such a society by virtue of a 
completer social integration was sure 
to demonstrate its fitness to survive 
in competition with the indefinite, in- 
coherent homogeneity of an autocratic 
theocracy. 

Among these diverse sects there 
was at first much violent controversy. 
Toleration and mutual respect 
emerged gradually, and justified the 
method of “soul liberty.” Writing to 
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Lord Barrington less than a genera- 
tion later, Cotton Mather renders per- 
haps unintentional testimony to the 
success of the “lively experiment.” 
“Calvinists with Lutherans,” he says, 
“Presbyterians with Episcopalians, 
Pedobaptists with Anabaptists, be- 
holding one another to fear God and 
work righteousness, do with delight 
sit down together at the same table 
of the Lord.”” Rhode Island’s histo- 
rian, the late Governor Arnold, adds 
this final commentary to Cotton 
Mather’s reluctant confession,—which 
may serve as a conclusion to this 
paper: “The triumph of liberal senti- 
ments achieved through the spirit of 
Williams, the sufferings of Gorton, 
the trials of Clarke, and the persecu- 
tions of the Quakers, is here confessed 
in a single passage, by the high priest 
of the Puritans. The reign of bigotry 
had ceased.” 


THE OLD GORTON GRAVEYARD, IN WHICH, ACCORDING TO TRADITION, 
SAMUELL GORTON IS BURIED. 


THE SOLUTION. 


By Dorethea Moore. 






THOU long question men call life, good-by. 
Now I am going out into that light 
Where all thine answers cumulative lie, 
Or that dark nothingness which asks no more. 
With this faint breath which catches, halts and goes— 
I shall'be one at last that knows — that knows. 
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FRANCES WILLARD. 


By Emma Playter Seabury. 


Men do not barter all their souls for gold, 

But some responsive chord each nature stirs, 
When a life touches, as its deeds unfold, 

The key note of a symphony like hers. 











THE SPY OF THE NEUTRAL GROUND. 


By Harry Edward Miller. 


Illustrated principally from photographs made for this article by R. W. Ganung. 


EARLY a half century after the 
N battle of Yorktown, in 1821, 

there appeared a new and pow- 
erful American historical romance, 
bearing the title of “The Spy,” and on 
its title-page revealing the then un- 
familiar name of J. Fenimore Cooper. 
The book immediately met with a 
warm reception, both in America and 
Europe. The European critics who 
had so often affirmed that no one read 
an American book now began to re- 
consider such statements, comparing 
Cooper with Sir Walter Scott. So 
hearty was the welcome to this first 
American novelist, that his work was 
translated into many languages, in- 
cluding even the Turkish and Arabic; 
and it is evident that thousands never 
fully understood the difficulty between 
England and the American colonies 
until they read “The Spy.” It had 
also the effect of stimulating an inter- 
est in American natural scenery which 
before that was unknown. 

The chief interest in the romance 
surrounds that mysterious figure, 
Harvey Birch, one of the most re- 
nowned spies of the Revolution and, 
for that matter, of all history. 
Through this patriot, better known 
perhaps, than any other of the au- 
thor’s characters, Cooper has sought 
to typify the most devoted patriotism. 
Therein lies the greatness of the ro- 
mance, and that factor alone is suffi- 
cient to carry the book down the gen- 
erations. 

At the time of the publication of 
“The Spy,” there was no end of spec- 
ulation as to whether Harvey Birch 
had ever really existed, or was purely 
a fanciful creation. Many were the 
inquiries then, and many have been 
the inquiries since; but while students 
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of course know the truth, the world at 
large regards the spy as a person ex- 
isting only in Cooper’s imagination. 
Soon after the appearance of the 
work, these verses addressed to Har- 
vey Birch by Miss Anna C. Lynch, 
gave expression to the thoughts of 
many who had read the book: 


“I know not if thy noble worth 
My country’s annals claim, 
For in her brief, bright history, 

I have not read thy name. 


“IT know not if thou e’er didst live, 
Save in the vivid thought 

Of him who chronicled thy life, 
With silent suffering fraught. 


“Yet in thy history I see 
Full many a great soul’s lot, 

Who joins the martyr-army’s ranks, 
That the world knoweth not.” 


In about the center of the township 
of Scarsdale, Westchester County, 





ENOCH CROSBY. 


The original of ‘* Harvey Birch.” 
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New York, there was formerly stand- 
ing a house built after the French 
chateau style of architecture, situated 
on what was known as the Angevine 
farm. From it were to be had many 
pleasant views of the Westchester hills 
and valleys, as well as the attractive 
panorama offered by Long Island 
Sound. This mansion was occupied 
by Fenimore Cooper when in 1819 he 
issued his first novel, “Precaution,” 
which was a decided failure, unless we 
remember that its fate encouraged the 
author towards greater perfection. 
The wife of Cooper belonged in this 
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nied and then admitted that Harvey 
Birch was delineated from life. In 
an introduction written for the 1849 
edition of “The Spy,” he claims that 
Judge Jay did not inform him of the 
real name of this secret agent, from 
which it is apparent that the author 
and the spy never had a meeting. The 
reason of Judge Jay for withholding 
such information was that many bitter 
enemies of Washington's private 


emissary were yet living, and it was 
feared that these, if they knew of the 
spy’s existence, might seek to do him 
harm. 


Meanwhile, Enoch Crosby, 
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locality. She was Miss Susan de 
Lancey, of Mamaroneck. To her 
the author vowed that his next work 
should meet with a different response 
from the public. So without despair- 
ing he began to arrange his notes for 
a romance of the Revolution, center- 
ing around the life of a secret agent in 
the employ of the American authori- 
ties. While visiting Judge John Jay 
at his home in the township of Bed- 
ford, in Westchester County, Cooper 
was informed of the services which a 
certain spy had rendered to the Amer- 
ican cause; and from this he built the 
foundation of the work which soon en- 
gaged him. 

We are told that Cooper first de- 
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the real Harvey Birch, was passing a 
quiet life, after the cessation of war- 
fare, within a mile of Carmel, Putnam 
County, New York, about thirty miles 
north of Angevine farm. 

Enoch, the son of Thomas and 
Elizabeth Crosby, was a New Eng- 
lander, born in Harwich, Barnstable 
County, Massachusetts, on the fourth 
of January, 1750. When their son 
was but three vears of age, the par- 
ents removed to Carmel, purchasing 
the farm including the land now pos- 
sessed by the Drew Ladies’ Seminary, 
established in 1866 by the financier, 
Daniel Drew, and the property be- 
longing with the Lake Gilead church. 
The elder Crosby having experienced 
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THE PARLOR OF THE WHARTON HOUSE — THE TRIAL ROOM DESCRIBED IN ‘*THE SPY.” 


financial difficulties, the farm was 
granted, in 1766, by a perpetual lease, 
to one James Dickinson, while the 
Crosby family, being obliged to 
change their location, removed, so it is 
reported, to a little distance east of 
Brewster. At the age of sixteen 
years, young Crosby departed from 
home to seek a fortune for himself, 
taking with him “a scanty outfit of 
clothes, a few shillings in money, and 
a small Bible.” He traveled on foot 
to the neighboring hamlet of Kent, 
where he appren- 
ticed himself to a 
cordwainer or shoe- 
maker. About this 
time the excitement 
was becoming in- 
tense over the treat- 
ment to which Eng- 
land was subjecting 
the colonies; and as 
the young cordwain- 
er belonged to a 
family of the most 
pronounced type of 
whigs, we are not 
surprised to find 
him one of the most 
active members of 
a newly organized 


trainband, which pledged itself to be 
ready for service at a minute’s notice. 
In some sections of the country, par- 
ticularly in Massachusetts as is well 
known, these resolute companies were 
described as “minute men.” 

After his twenty-first year Enoch 
remained no longer in Kent, but 
crossed over the state line into Con- 
necticut, to work at his trade in the 
historic town of Danbury. Following 
the battle of Lexington, in 1775, two 
regiments were hastily brought to- 





THE KIRKHAM PLACE, NEAR CARMEL, 


‘The House in which the Spy resided after the Revolution, until his death, 
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gether in this place, the 
one being commanded by 
Colonel (later General) 
David Wooster, and the 
other by Colonel Water- 
bury. The soldiers thus 
rapidly gathered in and 
around Danbury’ were 
used on the summer ex- 
pedition of that year, led 
by Montgomery, Schuy- 
ler, Wooster and Arnold, 
for the subjection of Can- 
ada. After the capture of 
Ticonderoga, the troops 
passed by the way of Lake Cham- 
plain into the Canadian provinces. 
While on this campaign, Crosby 
was obliged to remain for a time 
in the hospital as the result of a 
fever; but so anxious was the youth 
to be at the front, that he deserted his 
bed, against the surgeon’s orders, and 
proceeded to where affairs were less 
peaceful than in the hospital. In No- 
vember, Crosby with a number of sol- 
diers whose six months’ term of enlist- 
ment was at an end, returned home, 
leaving the American army in occu- 
pation of Montreal. The following 


month, the young cordwainer’s be- 
loved commander, General Montgom- 
ery, received a fatal wound at the un- 
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The Spy resided near this village the greater part of his life. 
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DREW SEMINARY, CARMEL, N. Y. 


This Institution occupies land once belonging to the farm of the Spy’s father. 


successful storming of Quebec. To 
the latest years of his life, Crosby 
could never converse about this brave 
and gallant officer without the deep- 
est emotion. 

Upon regaining his health, we find 
Enoch again concerned with his 
trade. But it was not to be any ex- 
tended period before the cordwainer 
was to begin his career as a spy on the 
famous neutral ground. Westches- 
ter County, because it lay between the 
opposing armies, was widely known 
as the neutral ground, although the 
British covered the southern towns 
more effectively than the Continentals. 
The Americans being the upper army 
and the English the lower, they soon 
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became denominated as the “upper” 
and “lower party.” Everything had 
fallen into a state of the utmost confu- 
sion in this neutral territory. Some 
who professed to be the most ardent 
whigs were in reality the friends of 
Great Britain, and by every means at 
their command were striving to defeat 
the already much hampered colonists, 
who could battle with an open enemy, 
but found it difficult to combat a foe 
in the darkness. It was consequently 
no easy matter for a man to ascer- 
tain the political beliefs of his 
neighbors. 

A troop of horsemen known as 
Townsend’s Rangers had _ their 
headquarters at White Plains, 
where they were held in readiness 
by the colonial authorities for all 
emergencies, and 
they were often 
despatched in 
haste to make 
prisoners the 
members of some 
tory organiza- 
tion. The body 
of dragoons in- 
troduced in the 
fifth chapter of 
“The Spy” are 
apparently 
Townsend’s 
Rangers, and 
rough Captain 
Lawton is none 
other than Cap- 
tain Townsend. 

To add to the disorder of the neu- 
tral ground, bands of skinners and 
cowboys or refugees patrolled the 
county, burning, robbing and even 
murdering when they were resisted. 
The skinners claimed to be sympa- 
thizers with the Americans, while the 
cowboys claimed to be abettors of 
King George. Paulding, Williams and 
Van Wart were hiding at Tarrytown 
to surprise a group of cowboys on the 
morning when they halted Major An- 
dré in front of their retreat. These 
three young men intended to punish 
the raiders who had stolen some cattle 






THE OLD DUTCH CHURCH, FISHKILL. 
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from one of the trio. The fact was 


that the cowboys, to the regret of the 
residents, supplied the British troops 
with Westchester beef to the best of 
their abilities. _ We have a scene in 
“The Spy” with the skinners burning 
and pillaging the “Locusts,” where 
the first marriage scene of the book is 
suddenly interrupted by the denunci- 
ation of Harvey Birch. Cooper’s res- 
idence in Scarsdale or the old John 
Jay home in Bedford perhaps first 
suggested the mansion styled 
as the “Locusts,” as it was 
“situated about midway in 

the length of the county.” 
Such was the lawlessness 
of these raiders, that the ter- 
rified inhabitants were cau- 
tious about committing their 
views of the war 
to any one who 
was not a trusted 
friend. In this 
commotion 
there was little 
justice to be had, 
and Cooper has 
well placed these 
words in the 
mouth of a skin- 
ner: “The law 
of the neutral 
ground is the 
law of the strong- 
est.” The skin- 
ners and cow- 
boys were very 
often friends; in 
truth, the captain of one of these 
bands often divided his men, sending 
one company out in one direction to 
persecute the tories, and another band 
in some other direction to pillage the 
whigs. If a farmer was found whose 
political standing was uncertain, and 
these robbers were doubtful whether 
he should be plundered for being a 
whig ora loyalist, they at once brand- 
ed him as “a damned tory” and con- 
fiscated his property to the American 
cause, although the American cause 
never derived much benefit from 
these confiscations. While the resi- 
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LAFAYETTE THEATRE, NEW YORK, IN 1825. 


While visiting New York in 1827, Enoch Crosby saw “‘ The Spy”’ 


performed in this theatre, 


dents of the county were aware that 
the skinners and cowboys fraternized, 
bands of these gentlemen, to heighten 
the impression of their animosity 
towards each other, often fought ri- 
diculous sham battles before the pub- 
lic; after which they would repair to 
some forest depth, for a division of 
spoils and general carousal. 
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In September, 1776, it 
seems that Enoch Crosby 
abandoned his shoemak- 
er’s bench, and _ started 
to rejoin the American 
camp by walking to 
White Plains. The spy 
was twenty-seven years 
of age at this time, not- 
withstanding that Cooper 
introduces to us a middle- 
aged man. He was near- 
ly six feet tall, and very 
muscular, without spare 
flesh. He was of an 
“athletic build, and capable 
: of passing through the 
hardships which have ever 
been the lot of a soldier. 
The cordwainer’s sharp 
and piercing eyes are thus 
described by the novelist: 
“His eyes were gray, 
sunken, restless, and, for the flitting 
moments that they dwelt on the coun- 
tenance of those with whom he con- 
versed, seemed to read the very soul.” 
He was already characterized by his 
reluctance to talk of any danger he 
had been through, a characteristic 
which belonged to him after the Revo- 
lution as wellas before. To his neigh- 
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bors he had become known as a man 
always calm and self-possessed in the 
face of impending danger. 

Enoch Crosby had reached the 
neighborhood of Pines Bridge, situ- 
ated on Croton Lake, in Westchester 
County, when he met a man who in- 
quired of him his destination. Crosby 
replied that he was journeying “down 
below” — meaning White Plains — 
to join the army. The stranger mis- 
took the young patriot for a tory, who 
he thought meant the British in 
New York by “down below.” So the 
tory, for such he was, immediately in- 
vited Enoch to his house, where a 
company of loyalists was then being 
formed, purposing soon to enter the 
English ranks “down below.” The 
cordwainer, thus induced, remained in 
the locality and consulted the leaders, 
until he knew all of their most secret 
plans. Then, making the excuse that 
the company moved too slowly for 
him and that he would make more 
haste towards the British army, he 
separated from them. Traveling no 
great distance, he arrived at the house 
of a friend; and together they pro- 
ceeded to White Plains, and there di- 
vulged their secret information to 
John Jay, then a young attorney, who 
later became our first ambassador to 
England, and chief justice of the 
United States. Jay was a member 
of the Committee of Safety, and had 
authority to despatch a body of cav- 
alry under Crosby’s direction, by 
which means the whole band of tories 
was surrounded and carried as prison- 
ers to the White Plains jail. 

This, the beginning of the spy’s ad- 
ventures, caused him to be known far 
from Westchester County; and there- 
after when some combination of tories 
was exposed unexpectedly, the deed 
was ascribed to “Crosby or the devil 
—no one can tell which.” 

John Jay now suggested that the 
cordwainer would be more valuable 
by performing such services than as 
a mere private in the Continental 
forces, an opinion to which, after de- 
liberating, Enoch concurred. Hence- 
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forth he was to be “hourly environed 
by danger and the constant subject of 
unmerited opprobrium.” 

Although Crosby was a staunch pa- 
triot, it was necessary for him to oper- 
ate under the character of a spy in the 
employ of General Howe; and therein 
lay the great danger to be apprehend- 
ed from his friends, to whom he soon 
became an object of extreme hatred, 
and one whose head they desired to 
place in the strongest noose. For a 
young man like Crosby, who so earn- 
estly desired the success of the Ameri- 
can arms, what position could be so ig- 
noble as even the shadow of dishonor? 
It required unusual power of will to 
represent himself as a tory sympa- 
thizer, and thus disappoint his friends 
and bring sorrow upon the declining 
years of his parents. Yet Washing- 
ton would know that he was still faith- 
ful to America while others regarded 
him as a vagabond! The picture of 
his self-sacrifice and _ patriotism, 
brought to the notice of so many 
thousands by Cooper, was not over- 
drawn. The spy’s one stipulation to 
the Committee of Safety was that if 
he perished they should seek in every 
way to publish how he had been loyal 
to his country. They then furnished 
him with a pass, which was never to 
be revealed unless its bearer was in 
the most extreme danger. This pass, 
which figures so prominently in “The 
Spy,” he was never obliged to exhibit 
save on one occasion. 

It was formerly the custom, when 
the country was less settled, for a 
cordwainer to travel from house to 
house repairing the shoes offered him; 
and he sometimes found enough em- 
ployment to detain him at a single 
residence for nearly a week. Equipped 
with his kit of tools, Crosby now 
started in search of work and informa- 
tion. He was ever on the alert, par- 
ticularly when in the dwelling of a 
tory. 

On an afternoon not long after- 
wards, the cordwainer was laboring in 
a Westchester farmhouse which 
proved to be of unusual interest. By 
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giving out the impression that he was 
a much persecuted loyalist, he soon 
had the confidence and sympathy of 
the family. He learned from them 
that a company of tories was then be- 
ing mustered with their headquarters 
at a farmhouse three miles distant. 
As he had decided to become a mem- 
ber of this organization, he was soon 
after introduced to the captain; and 
became very much in favor with 
all the band. Not only did he care- 
fully scrutinize the muster roll, but he 
made an examination of their hiding 
place, which was nothing else than a 
large hollow haystack standing in an 
adjacent field. Such was the defer- 
ence paid by his companions to 
Crosby, that when he proposed a 
meeting of all the company to further 
discuss their plans, the captain readily 
consented to order his men to appear 
in the haystack during a particular 
evening. That night, when every 
one around him was asleep, the spy 
scaled the side of the house, and upon 
reaching the ground passed in the 
darkness to White Plains; but the 
morning light found him slumbering 
in his bed. The night came when all 
were assembled in the haystack to 
complete their arrangements before 
moving towards the British encamp- 
ment in New York. There was a 
startling sound without, and the 
frightened tories rushed from their 
shelter, only to discover that the Con- 
tinentals had surrounded them. The 
company, Crosby included, soon 
found that they had been overpowered 
by Townsend’s Rangers; and they 
were hurriedly carried under arrest to 
the jail at White Plains. After an in- 
formal trial the prisoners were started 
for Fishkill, in Dutchess County, 
which being farther removed from the 
British lines and above the Highlands, 
had become one of the Continental 
headquarters. The captives were 
locked up in the old stone edifice here 
which has long been familiarly known 
as the Dutch church. 

While on their journey to Fishkill, 
they halted in Fort Montgomery, the 
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very stronghold named in honor of 
the spy’s hero. When here, to his 
mortification, Crosby met his old 
teacher, a man of the most deeply 
grounded whig beliefs. The aged 
tutor was horrified to see the young 
cordwainer in chains with the others, 
and upon his inquiry if Enoch had 
proved a traitor to his country, the 
spy replied: “You see me as I am. 
I have no explanation to offer.” The 
old man, with tears on his cheeks, said 
that Enoch’s parents would be heart- 
broken when they learned of their 
son’s dishonor, a statement which 
Crosby understood might well be 
true. This was one of many such 
trials that the young patriot was 
obliged to experience because of the 
questionable position which he had 
accepted; but nothing could now di- 
vert him from his course. 

As his brothers in chains were 
about to be sentenced for their mis- 
deeds, the spy considered it an oppor- 
tune time for him to be moving. On 
the night before the tories were to 
have a penalty visited upon them for 
their intrigues, he discovered that a 
single upper window in the old stone 
church was unfastened. <A _ willow 
tree, growing against the structure, 
nearly covered the window from view 
to one on the outside of the building. 
When everything had become quiet in 
the night, the spy crawled through the 
window, and by sliding down the tree 
regained his liberty. He had already 
freed himself from his chains in some 
manner, and now was prepared for a 
dash towards a swamp, a hundred 
rods from the church. The watchful 
sentinels sighted the escaping pris- 
oner and started in pursuit; but while 
bullets struck all around him, the un- 
injured patriot eluded the guards and 
reached the swamp. He was once 
more ready to meet his lately adopted 
friends, the tories, and to plot with 
them against the success of the Con- 
tinental arms. 

The infuriated Captain Townsend, 
who had the culprits under his charge 
at Fishkill, swore that if Enoch Cros- 
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by was ever recaptured, the tory spy 
would soon have his career ended by 
the gallows. The neighborhood was 
becoming so dangerous for the cord- 
wainer that the Committee of Safety 
despatched him to the vicinity of Lake 
Champlain. This section of the coun- 
try had long been very troublesome 
from the fact that it was infested by 
organizers of British partisans. Or- 
ders had now been issued that all such 
deputies apprehended by the colonial 
troops should be speedily hung. The 
spy started on horseback from Wap- 
pinger’s Creek, about six miles above 
lishkill, and rode northward to Ben- 
nington, Vermont, a distance of about 
one hundred and twenty-five miles. 
Not long after his arrival, a number of 
tory leaders, much to their surprise, 
were suddenly arrested by the Conti- 
nental authorities; and what aston- 
ished them still further was the abun- 
dant evidence which their opponents 
served against them. The business of 
organizing tory companies in this re- 
gion was for a season thoroughly dis- 
couraged. 

Upon his return from the north, 
Enoch Crosby turned his thoughts 
towards the west banks of the Hud- 
son and, crossing that noble stream, 
promptly made a journey inland. It 
had been represented that a British 
officer had located in the neighbor- 
hood for the purpose of enrolling the 
faithful adherents to King George; 
and the person of this officer was de- 
sired by the Committee of Safety. 
Crosby soon engaged himself as a 
helper to a farmer whom it was his 
purpose to observe. On a late Oc- 
tober morning, while the spy and his 
employer were laboring in the open 
air, the low rumble of heavy artillery 
was plainly heard, coming from the 
southeast. It was from the battlefield 
of White Plains, forty miles distant, 
where Washington and Howe were 
contesting every foot of Westchester 
ground in this final open battle of the 
county. Some of the most brilliant 
military movements ever made by a 
general were exhibited by Washing- 
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ton during his campaign in Westches- 
ter County. There was an amusing 
incident connected with this last se- 
vere engagement on the neutral 
ground. The little stream called the 
Bronx River, which flows through the 
village, must have been marked very 
large on, the English maps, because 
orders were forwarded from the home 
office for the British fleet to sail im- 
mediately up the Bronx and support 
Lord Howe at White Plains. 

The echoes from the battlefield 
prompted a conversation between the 
farmer and his companion as to what 
might be the outcome of the war. Al- 
though the farmer spoke in the most 
guarded manner, the spy was in- 
stantly positive that he was discours- 
ing with a tory. Acting upon his 
sudden belief, he remarked that he 
was desirous of entering the British 
ranks if it could be done with safety. 
The spy had measured his man, and 
the tory, not at all to his surprise, fell 
into the trap. Crosby was informed 
that he could become enrolled as one 
of their adherents, and that their Eng- 
lish captain and recruiting officer was 
then secreted in a cave not far from 
where they stood. Crosby visited the 
captain, and joined his corps of High- 
landers, upon the captain’s assurance 
that he would make “a devilish good 
looking soldier.” The spy having 
lately resigned his employment as a 
farm hand and being now without a 
shelter desired to remain in the cave 
until the Highlanders should begin 
their nightly marches to enter General 
Howe’s army. To this suggestion 
the lonely English captain assented, 
swearing that he would secure a high 
place for Crosby in the ranks of King 
George; and the two became most 
friendly in their secret place of the 
mountains. It is needless to state that 
the spy was no longer a stranger to 
the projects of the recruiting officer. 
The tories, thirty in number, were to 
assemble on an appointed night in an 
empty barn a little to the south. The 
spy cautiously despatched a letter for 
the Committee of Safety to have 
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Townsend’s Rangers secreted in the 
vicinity for the occasion. The High- 
landers were to remain for a brief 
sleep in this barn, and then continue 
traveling until they arrived at another 
concealed rendezvous by daybreak. 
They had hardly fallen asleep before 
being roughly awakened and covered 
at every point by the firearms of the 
Rangers. Thus, Crosby had once 
more brought the tory intriguers to 
confusion. And not only was he con- 
tinually rendering such services, but 
through his chosen associates he 
learned of important designs concern- 
ing the British army, which were for- 
warded to Washington and his gen- 
erals. 

Townsend was delighted to have 
Crosby in his possession again, and 
facetiously addressed him as “Enoch, 
the patriarch;” while for the spy’s edi- 
fication he was notified that there was 
but one disposition to make of a vil- 
lainous traitor. He was placed under 
a heavy guard in a room of the Whar- 
ton house, a mile from the Dutch 
church in Fishkill. This house was 
the headquarters of the American of- 
ficers. The large room is still shown 
where they ‘held their courtsmartial, 
and in which the second marriage 
scene in “The Spy” is supposed to 
have been performed. 

Captain Townsend, having taken 
every precaution to prevent the spy’s 
second disappearance, sat down with 
his lieutenants to a banquet in another 
room. They ate and drank heavily, 
being waited upon by a maid called 
Charity, who urged them to use 
greater quantities of the liquor, which 
in some manner appeared to dull their 
faculties, as all surrounding the table 
had promptly fallen into no ordinary 
stupor. The guards, upon hearing of 
the condition of their superiors, be- 
came careless. Miss Charity, being of 
a generous nature, kindly supplied 
them with wine, and they endeavored 
in vain to remain awake, succumbing 
to an overpowering sleep. Kind- 
hearted Miss Charity now slipped into 
the dining room and cautiously ex- 
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tracted a key from the pocket of the 
snoring Captain Townsend. The 
door of the prisoner’s room was hur- 
riedly unlocked, and the spy having 
another taste of liberty wasted not a 
moment to secure a place of hiding in 
the woods, there to sever his manacles 
with the files which the damsel had 
furnished. The door of the room 
was again locked, and Miss Charity 
returned the key to the sleeping 
ranger’s pocket. 

When morning came, the captain, 
having aroused himself, proposed to 
have another inspection of “Enoch, 
the patriarch.” The sentinels had 
likewise awakened, and were now on 
the alert. The door was still locked 
as it had been left the night before. 
The captain threw it open. The room 
was empty! The anger of Townsend 
was intense as he realized the disgrace 
which the second escape of the hated 
tory spy would bring upon his head. 
How had Crosby vanished, while the 
door and windows yet remained 
locked, and while sentinels paced 
around the house? The problem be- 
gan to have a superstitious aspect, 
and Captain Townsend came to the 
conclusion that the spy, manacles and 
all, “had gone up the chimney, after 
the manner of his father, the devil!” 

There is or formerly was a little 
drug store in the vicinity of Fishkill, 
to which Crosby directed his footsteps 
not long subsequent to this last 
hazardous adventure. While he was 
making a purchase, a young woman 
who stood near him attracted his no- 
tice, and upon her dropping a careless 
remark about the power that opiates 
have to produce sleep, the spy imme- 
diately recognized the maiden to be 
Miss Charity. His attention was then 
drawn to a group of men who were 
engaged in an animated discussion 
around the stove. The subject of 
their discussion was Enoch Crosby. 
The cordwainer inquired of the chief 
spokesman as to “what sort of a fel- 
low” the spy might be. “A slender, 


artful looking little fellow about five 
feet three,” replied his informant, who 
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with the others was bitterly cursing 
the supposed traitor. While this con- 
versation was in progress, a horseman 
on his route to Fishkill stopped at 
the door. Crosby saw that the trav- 
eler was John Jay; and as soon as an 
opportunity was offered the member 
of the Committee of Safety whispered 
to Enoch that more secure places 
were to be found than this immediate 
neighborhood. The spy acted upon 
the advice at once, and started to- 
wards the neutral ground. 

Upon reaching Quaker Hill, near 
Pawling, in Dutchess County, he 
learned that a company of tories was 
then being enrolled in that vicinity; 
and after becoming a friend of the 
leaders, he was enlisted as one of their 
most devoted followers. The spy ma- 
tured his plans, and on a night when 
the company had assembled at their 
usual place of meeting on Quaker 
Hill, they were encircled by armed 
men, and every tory was securely 
bound. In the struggle between the 
combatants Crosby fell, declaring 
that he had sprained his ankle, which 
prevented him from traveling on foot. 
Believed to be disabled, he was placed 
on a horse behind a soldier, while 
trouble was not taken to securely fas- 
ten his binding cords. The spy easily 
relieved himself of these encumbrances 
and, waiting until the procession was 
nearing a dense swamp — doubly 
dense in the darkness—he quietly 
slipped from the horse to the ground 
and seeking this fortunate cover, was 
beyond the power of his captors be- 
fore they were aware of his absence. 

In the meantime the spy became 
the subject of frequent discussion, as 
he always escaped, no matter how 
often retaken. Some affirmed that he 
could not be a tory spy, since the 
Americans repeatedly allowed him to 
gain his freedom; while others just as 
strongly declared that Enoch Crosby 
was the chief secret emissary of Gen- 
eral Howe, who was filling the pock- 
ets of the spy with British gold, until 
the report was circulated that the 
mysterious man abounded in riches. 
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The more credulous asserted strenu- 
ously that Crosby was in league with 
the devil, and for this reason the whole 
combination of British and American 
troops could never prevent him from 
vanishing whenever he wished. 

Following his venturesome course 
at Quaker Hill, the cordwainer visited 
at the house of his brother-in-law, Sol- 
omon Hopkins, then living west of 
Carmel, when the house was attacked 
one night by a gang of tories, who 
having learned of Crosby’s presence 
gave as their excuse that he was em- 
ployed by the Americans. Single 
handed the muscular spy kept half of 
the vagabonds at bay, until they 
finally mastered their victim, leaving 
him on the floor for dead. So roughly 
was the spy handled that he was 
months recovering from his injuries. 
The tories, then being unhampered, 
looted the house of all its valuables. 
Solomon Hopkins promptly gathered 
a squad of his nearest neighbors, and 
they followed the freebooters to the 
banks of the Croton river, above Car- 
mel, where some of the robbers were 
shot, their comrades dispersed, and 
the property regained. The attack 
upon this house has been described 
by Cooper in the tenth chapter of 
“The Spy.” 

Although “Harvey Birch” was the 
most important agent in the service 
of the Committee of Safety, other 
spies were likewise employed on the 
neutral ground. One of these was 
Luther Kinnicutt, who is represented 
as a tall, spare, dark complexioned 
man, noted for his sharp wit and ec- 
centricities. If there was one thing 
which he considered unjust, it was the 
paying ofa toll-tax. The story is nar- 
rated that Kinnicutt was arrested and 
taken to court for chopping down a 
tollgate on the old Croton turnpike 
near Croton Falls. This very serious 
deed a witness swore that he saw the 
delinquent perform. All that Luther 
Kinnicutt had to say upon this occa- 
sion was : “You have said I cut down 
the gate; now I didn’t do any such 
thing. I only sawed down the post 
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the gate hung on!” With that he 
strode out of the court, while no one 
attempted to interfere with such a de- 
termined malefactor. 

After the Revolution, Enoch Cros- 
by and his brother Benjamin pur- 
chased a farm of about 400 acres at 
Carmel, bordering on the west side of 
the present Croton River reservoir, at 
the Tilly Foster iron ore mines; and 
we are told that a portion of the Cros- 
by farm is now covered by the reser- 
voir. Here the spy resided until his 
death. The farm is said to have ex- 
tended from Lake Gleneida in Carmel 
village south to the shores of Lake Gil- 
ead. It must therefore have included 
all or nearly all of the property which 
once belonged to the elder Crosby. 
It has been erroneously supposed 
that the United States government 
presented the farm to Enoch Crosby. 
All that he ever received for his pre- 
carious labors was two hundred and 
fifty dollars, notwithstanding reports 
to the contrary. Before starting, in 
1794, as our ambassador to Great 
Britain, John Jay asked an appropria- 
tion from Congress in recognition of 
the invaluable work performed by a 
certain spy of the neutral ground. 
This was granted, but to Jay’s aston- 
ishment Crosby refused the present, 
declaring that “it was not for gold 
that he had served his country.” He 
said further: “The country has need 
of all its means; as for myself, I can 
gain a livelihood in various ways.” 

While Crosby’s residence was over 
the boundary in the township of 
Southeast — so called from being the 
southeastern town of Putnam Coun- 
ty — the village of Carmel was in real- 
itv his home for the greatest part of 
his life. Carmel is picturesquely situ- 
ated and surrounded by lakes and 
hills, and the character of its eleva- 
tions is thought to resemble the 
Mount Carmel of Palestine. 

Crosby was for many years a jus- 
tice of the peace, and again one of the 
associate judges in the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas. In 1812-13 he was super- 
visor for the township of Southeast. 
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As a justice of the peace he exhibited 
unusual keenness in obtaining evi- 
dence, to the amazement of his 
brother justices. His neighbors found 
in Enoch Crosby a man whose in- 
tegrity they could trust, and of whose 
resolution and fearlessness they were 
well aware. 

In 1804 the spy was elected a dea- 
con of the Lake Gilead church. This 
edifice was standing as early as 1762, 
and up to 1792 continued as a log 
structure, then being replaced by a 
newer house of worship. In 1837 
the society (Presbyterian) erected a 
church in Carmel village; and now 
the old building has been removed and 
forgotten. 

Doctor White, a deacon of the 
Presbyterian church at Somers, six 
miles south of Carmel, in Westches- 
ter County, was one of the truest 
friends possessed by the spy. After 
the death of his first wife, who is 
buried in the old cemetery at Somers, 
Crosby was very lonesome. Dr. 
White proposed that the hero should 
marry again, to which the modest 
Enoch replied that there was no one 
who wanted him. Now, Dr. White 
knew the widow of Colonel Green, 
living in Somers Center, whom he de- 


clared would be a most desirable 
wife for the spy. So the physician, 
acting with Crosby’s permission, 


drove over to interview the widow, 
playing the part of John Alden for 
the Miles Standish who feared to be- 
gin the conquest himself, notwith- 
standing that he had been through so 
many perilous ventures in the great 
war. At first the widow was coy and 
reluctant. She remarked that having 
had one husband she was not selfish 
enough to yearn for another. Evi- 
dently Mrs. Green believed that 
Enoch should “speak for himself.” 
Dr. White lauded Crosby to such an 
extent that the widow promised “to 
think about it,’—a word which 





caused the doctor much satisfaction. 
She must have thought well of it,— as 
soon after she was married to the spy 
of the neutral ground. 
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The most authentic account of 
Enoch Crosby’s life is “The Spy Un- 
masked,” written by Captain H. L. 
Barnum, and published in 1828, seven 
years later than Cooper’s romance. 
This little volume has become very 
scarce, original copies having 
brought, it is stated, as much as two 
hundred dollars. In 1885, the Fish- 
kill Weekly Times reprinted “The Spy 
Unmasked” as a serial, and then pub- 
lished the same in book form. 

To Captain Barnum we are indebt- 
ed for the pencil sketch of the spy, 
which Lossing has copied for his 
“Field Book of the Revolution.” Bar- 
num in interviewing Crosby found 
him of that humble and retiring na- 
ture which had always characterized 
him; and it was not without some hesi- 
tation that the desired information 
could be secured from the patriot. 
When the conversation turned upon 
General Montgomery, the voice of 
Crosby trembled, and a mist gathered 
in his eyes. 

Enoch Crosby, Jr., at one time 
drove one of the stages between New 
York and Albany. He married Ca- 
lista Bailey, of Somers, whom we may 
suppose was a rosy cheeked damsel, 
for Cooper assures us in the first 
chapter of “The Spy” that roses are 
“eminently the property of the West- 
chester fair.” The father of Calista, 
Hackaliah Bailey, was proprietor of 
the famous Elephant Hotel, in Som- 
ers. To him belonged the honor of 
exhibiting the first elephant brought 
to America. “Old Betsy,” as she was 
named, has a monument erected to 
her memory in front of this hotel; no 
other elephant has ever been so hon- 
ored. The monument consists of a 
shaft of stone, bearing a wooden fig- 
ure of her elephantine majesty. “Old 
Betsy” arrived in America for Hacka- 
liah Bailey about 1815, and served as 
the beginning of the tent shows for 
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which in later years the country has 
become noted. 

In 1827 it was necessary for Crosby 
to visit New York as a witness in one 
of the Astor suits. An old man recog- 
nized the spy, and presented him to 
the court as the original of “Harvey 
Birch.” Cooper’s romance was then 
filling the house each night at the 
Lafayette Theatre, in Laurens street; 
and the proprietor, having learned of 
Crosby’s presence in town, invited 
the old patriot to occupy a box at the 
play. On the night that he attended 
the theatre was crowded to the ut- 
most, and the real spy was introduced 
to the audience, which responded 
with tremendous applause. 

During the latter part of June, 
1835, Crosby died at his home near 
Carmel, being then past eighty-five 
years of age. They carried him to be 
buried in the cemetery by the Gilead 
church, adjoining the placid sheet of 
water bearing the same name. It is 
just such an old country graveyard 
as Thomas Gray might have chosen 
for the subject of his “Elegy,” instead 
of the burial ground at Stoke Poges. 
Here is interred Amos Belden, with 
some of his slaves, which once could 
be legally possessed in the state of 
New York. One cannot pause beside 
these grass grown mounds without 
feeling that as they are to-day so they 
have been through all the centuries — 
and that no rambler should be startled 
by their presence, since they are so 
much a part of the landscape. 

As we halt by the spy’s grave, and 
think of his career in the Revolution, 
we are impressed anew by its mys- 
terious and extraordinary character. 
It is no wonder that many clung to 
the belief for years that Enoch Crosby 
made his perilous escapes through no 
ordinary methods, and that the pow- 
ers which guarded him belonged to 
the supernatural. 
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AUSTERLITZ. 


By S. R. Elliott. 


N rolled the war, with its crimson tide, till the frontier 
() was crossed; 
On pressed the mighty host through the snow and the 
biting frost. 
Black was the smoke of the camp-fire, a pillar of cloud by 
day; 
And at night a pillar of fire, that pointed their onward way. 


But now that the hour had struck, and the sun of Austerlitz 
rose, 

Dead and forgotten their camp-fire sullied the pitiless snows. 

Like icicles glittered the bayonets kissed by the frosty morn; 

And the breath of the trumpet was frozen mist on the winds 
upborne; 

Aye, and the cloud of their breath enveloped both rider and 
steed ;— 

Half-hidden, they seemed like a mythical army, of giant breed! 


* xx * * * * * * * * 

A feast of swords for the Northern gods and a revel mad, 

Till Death was sated with victims, and raven and wolf were 
glad— 

With lightnings that mocked at the heavens, with thunders that 
babbled of hell, 

With the crash of shivering ice when torn by the bursting 
shell, 

With shrieks of the drowning whom sabre and cannon had 
spared as yet, 

And now, to the foes of Napoleon, the Austerlitz sun had set! 


But there in the snow, with his face upturned and a sightless 
glance,— 

There lay the boy whom his mother had kissed, and given to 
France; 

And there lay the father whose children should climb never 
more to his knee, 

And the veteran bronzed in long-ago battles by land and by sea, 

O, Man of Destiny, look! They have paid their fealty’s debt! 

The night—and thy thoughts, to thee, now Austerlitz’ sun 
has set. 
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EDUCATION IN ART FOR CHILDREN. 


By Charles Notl Flagg. 


ye HEN our Puritan fath- 

f ers and their immediate 
descendants built 
churches and houses in 
New England, the 
severe simplicity of 
their ideas, as well as their limited 
means, insured a certain fitness of 
things,—that is, their buildings were 
plain in design and suited to the pur- 
poses for which they were intended,— 
and so a first principle of good taste 
was observed; but later and coincident 
with the acquirement of wealth there 
cropped out a good deal of shoddy os- 
tentation, which has increased and 
will increase until held in check by 
wiser municipal government. 

The first expression of a more com- 
fortable condition among our ances- 
tors may be found in what we now 
call Colonial architecture, which 
marks a period when appropriate style 
evidenced the existence of an artistic 
common sense, which unfortunately 
has not lasted, but has given way 
under American ambition for newer 
things to senseless profusion of con- 
spicuous ornament and to fashions in 
architecture which have become worse 
and worse, until mixture of styles, the 
invention of forms without style and 
having no name, an unspeakable con- 
fusion of colors, and the wildest incon- 
gruity of scales have often been pre- 
sented in the same buildings or in ad- 
joining buildings. Interiors of pri- 
vate houses have been loaded with 
promiscuous bric-a-brac until old- 
time elegance has given way com- 
pletely to drawing-rooms which look 
like crockery shops. Ingenuity has 
been taxed to the last degree in an ef- 
fort to invent a more vulgar wall 
paper or furniture of some more un- 
natural shape, as if the highest aim of 
a civilized people should be to attract 
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attention even by deformity. Huge 
stores and buildings of all kinds have 
been carried to any height without re- 
gard to the width of the street, so de- 
stroying by dwarfing other buildings 
and annihilating all reasonable con- 
formity in themselves and between 
each other, until we are at present liv- 
ing in a jumble which utterly con- 
founds artistic sense and reason. 

To be sure, the architectural prob- 
lem was easier when extravagance 
was less possible; and that the prob- 
lem is now more difficult may be used 
as an argument in urging the growing 
importance of giving our children a 
proper education in art, not with the 
intention of creating artists, which is 
distinctly the province of art schools, 
but with the idea of enabling them to 
cope more easily with the increased 
difficulties of our present position, 
and in order that they may be taught 
to discriminate between that which is 
monstrous and that which is reason- 
able and pleasing, so that the march 
of bad taste may in time be stopped, 
and sane methods prevail in private 
and public questions of art as they 
prevail in most other questions. The 
value of a literary production may be 
weighed with approximate accuracy 
by a consensus of public opinion, and 
still the great majority of judges in 
such an instance are not authors. The 
same public would be perfectly inca- 
pable of passing an approximately 
correct judgment upon a monument 
or any work ofart. People can judge 
of a subject just in proportion as they 
understand it. The public schools 
give to our children some knowledge 
of literature, but none of art. Our 
school-houses are often as ugly and 
barren as jails, inside and out, and the 
teaching of drawing in them is usually 
an imitative process, 
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The mother of a little girl eleven 
years old recently said to me that a 
teacher of drawing in the public 
school which she attended had told 
her daughter to “buy a sketch-book 
and draw something at home.” This 
child had been taught nothing of 
drawing at school. Imagine her 
helplessness when confronted with so 
impossible a task. She had not been 
shown how to see, and didn’t even 
know the meaning of the word per- 
spective, without some knowledge of 
which no one can possibly place on 
paper the remotest approximation to 
the true appearance of any object. It 
would be quite as reasonable to ask a 
child while studying the letters of the 
alphabet to write a composition. 

It is not in one city but in many 
cities that this state of things exists. 
There are happily a few schools where 
artists have been appointed, but these 
are the exception, and for the most 
part teachers of drawing are trying to 
instruct children in that which they 
cannot themselves perform. A young 
woman called at my studio a short 
time ago and said that she was poor, 
as her pay was small, but that she was 
a teacher of drawing in the public 
schools and wished to take a few les- 
sons from an artist. I found that she 
knew absolutely nothing of perspec- 
tive or of the laws of light and shade. 
She was very grateful for the few les- 
sons I gave her, but her time was lim- 
ited and her purse was light, and very 
soon she went her way, teaching with 
a little more assurance, but feeling, as 
she afterward wrote me, that she was 
totally unfit for the occupation as- 
signed her. I could cite many like 
cases which have come under my no- 
tice. The teachers are incompetent 
and the public doesn’t know. The 
various boards of education do the 
best they can, and in ways outside of 
art much has been accomplished. I 
may be mistaken, but I have never 
heard of an architect or an artist be- 
ing made member of such a board. 
Why not? Is it not important that we 
should have better houses and public 
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buildings and cities whose beauty will 
be a refining influence and conse- 
quently exert a moral force? Since 
our people are not yet as educated in 
art as they are in literature, it seems 
right that architects and artists should 
be engaged to co-operate for better- 
ment in those matters which they 
ought to understand, and especially in 
a movement by which some education 
in art might be given to the children 
in our public schools. This question 
has been brought up at various times 
in cities where the same deplorable 
state of things exists, and it is to be 
hoped that soon some combined effort 
for the abatement of the evil will be 
made; for it is an evil, and moreover 
one which is unnecessary. 

Children should be taught some- 
thing of the art of seeing. They 
should be taught that there is a wide 
difference between fact as expressed 
by a mechanical drawing and the ap- 
pearance of things as explained by 
perspective drawing. There seems to 
be a prevalent idea that any knowl- 
edge of perspective is difficult of ac- 
quirement; but this is not so; its rudi- 
ments can be easily and clearly ex- 
plained to very voung children. For 
instance, let a child look from a fixed 
point—called “station point”—at a 
solid angular object having flat sur- 
faces, through a transparent screen of 
fine wire placed perpendicularly at 
right angles to the eye. Let him indi- 
cate with chalk and by dots on the 
screen each angle of that object as 
seen through it, and then connect the 
dots by straight lines, and the result 
will be a perfectly correct perspective 
drawing of the object. The child will 
be very much astonished to find all the 
foreshortened distances much smaller 
than they would be if actually meas- 
ured, and from that moment nature 
will assume for him a new aspect. A 
sense of actual dimensions will give 
way in his mind’s eye to the true ap- 
pearance of things as seen in space, 
and for the first time he will see some- 
thing besides the sun, moon and stars 
in perspective. The laws of light and 
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shade may be taught in the same sim- 
ple way, by explaining the relative 
positions of the object to be drawn 
and the person drawing it and the 
direction of the rays of light. 

After teaching these first principles 
which govern the art of seeing, chil- 
dren should be trained to see propor- 
tions correctly; and this can only be 
accomplished by practice under com- 
petent masters. With the ancient 
Greeks, proportion was synonymous 
with symmetry. With us the study of 
proportion cannot fail to inculcate a 
love of symmetry, which in turn 
would lead us toward a more harmoni- 
ous architecture. I believe that by 
properly instructing the children in 
our public schools in the rudiments of 
drawing we might bring about a great 
artistic change. Our public monu- 
ments would represent a better taste, 
and our buildings would be more con- 
gruous. 

How can this end best be accom- 
plished? Children are too apt to 
pick up and use what is bad in lan- 
guage and also in art; therefore the 
more quickly a different order of in- 
struction can be brought about, the 
better. The force of drawing teach- 
ers might easily be recruited from the 
art schools of our principal cities. If 
these schools are properly conducted, 
there are in them students who are 
perfectly able to teach perspective and 
all the rudiments of drawing. Art 
students in this country receive less 
help than students of any other class, 
and they are generally poor. Why 
not employ them as teachers ——which 
would be of inestimable benefit to the 
children, and incidentally enable the 
students to pursue their studies and 
earn a living in a congenial occupa- 
tion for which they should be emi- 
nently fitted? 

I know to-day a number of art stu- 
dents, men possessing a high charac- 
ter and high intelligence, some of 
them married and having families, 
who spend all their evenings in the 
study of art. Many of them make a 
livelihood in some kind of commercial 
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art work, and others as designers of 


bill posters, and so forth. Some work 
as mechanics all day in factories; oth- 
ers are house painters, printers, car- 
penters, or clerks in subordinate posi- 
tions; others have no trade or regular 
occupation of any kind and are often 
wretchedly poor; but all possess a 
courage and a desire to gratify an in- 
nate longing for an artistic education, 
and cherish a hope that when this edu- 
cation is accomplished they will in 
some way reach the Mecca of a more 
comfortable existence. The dying 
wife of one of these men wrote to me 
that she wished I would take an inter- 
est in her little boy after she was gone, 
and that I would see to it that when 
he grew up he should be instructed in 
art, for art study had been such a 
great benefit to her husband. Sick- 
ness, poverty and even death could 
not take from this woman her belief 
that great good might come from 
some knowledge of art. Many of the 
men of whom I speak are educating 
themselves not only in art but in liter- 
ature, for an acquaintance with art has 
made them wish to know more of the 
refinements of life. In the strictest 
sense, they would pass anywhere as 
gentlemen. I should be glad to have 
any one of them teach perspective to 
a child of mine. 

Art students are usually filled with 
good, healthy aspirations, and the fact 
that they choose the study of art 
proves thistendency. They are quick 
to realize that there is a false and a 
true art, one being imitative and the 
other based upon immutable laws and 
requiring the study of those laws for 
its exercise. I have never known an 
art student who cared for the false 
when he found there were two kinds. 
Consequently one can say that art 
students are all engaged in the whole- 
some business of searching after truth. 
They know that works of art have no 
value unless based upon truth; and 
without intending to do so they put 
themselves through a severe course of 
moral training which would naturally 
fit them for teachers. They would 
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teach children to see truly and logi- 
cally, which could not fail to benefit 
them morally; whereas, whether 
through ignorance or indifference, 
the pretense of art instruction which 
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exists so generally at present encour- 
ages them to think they know some- 
thing of that whereof they know noth- 
ing, and therefore fosters a lie and 
breeds immorality. 














































REGINA’S FAN. 
By Minna Irving. 
T IME has stolen all its splendor, 


And has dulled its blue and gold, 
And the moths have frayed the border, 
And the sticks are dark with mold. 
But it glittered and it sparkled 
With a thousand spangles set, 
When, with Washington, its owner 
Led a stately minuet. 


She was tall and fair and lovely, 
As became her queenly name, 
And her dreams were winged with glory, 
And her thoughts were tipped with flame. 
She was clad in yellow satin, 
Powdered hair, and high aigrette, 
And the fan was at her girdle 
When they led the minuet. 


Yorktown’s green, immortal laurels 
Yet were new upon his brow. 
Hearts were throbbing at the story 
Of his triumph over Howe; 
And she blushed with pride and pleasure 
When their fingers lightly met 
To the slow and measured music, 
As they danced the minuet. 


In the months that followed after 
Lovers came to woo in vain; 

For above their tender pleading 
Rose and rippled once again 

Meliow sound of flute and viol, 
And the fiddle’s ceaseless fret, 

And the tap of dainty slippers 
Moving in the minuet. 


For her secret — have you guessed it?— 
Was to shrine within her breast 
Evermore a handsome figure, 
All in sable velvet dressed, 
Ruffled wrists and silver laces, 
Shoes with diamond buckles set— 
Washington, the patriot hero, 
As he led the minuet. 
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So she passed her years in dreaming, 
Lived alone, and died unwed, 
And they took the yellow satin 
For a shroud to wrap the dead. 
It was sweet with scent of roses 
And with crumbled mignonette 
That she wore upon her bosom 
When she danced the minuet. 


3ut the fan — they knew the story, 
And they kept it laid away, 
Dame and daughter, with their treasures, 
And the moths have had their day. 
But the silken shreds are haunted, 
So I fancy, ‘even yet 
With the faint, forgotten music 
Of an olden minuet. 
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By William Everett Cram. 


OT the least interesting portion 
of the wild life that still holds its 
own on the borders of civiliza- 

tion is that of the birds and beasts 
that spend their days in or about the 
water. But unfortunately it is just 
this group of aquatic and semi-aquat- 
ic creatures that has suffered the se- 
verest persecution from man; the 
birds on account of the peculiar fla- 
vors which their flesh acquires from 
the character of their food, and the 
beasts for their fur, which in order to 
keep out the water must possess just 
those qualities of closeness and glossy 
surface demanded by fashion. The 
muskrat or musquash and the black 
duck, however, furnish two typical 
representatives of the class that may 
still be found in considerable numbers 
wherever the conditions are to their 
taste. Not that either of them has 


escaped its share of persecution, nor 
apparently because of any especial 
cunning or intelligence on their part. 
The habits of both have been so care- 
fully noted by their pursuers that one 
hardly expects to discover any trait or 
characteristic not already reported; 
but they are well worth studying for 
all that, though to see them to advan- 
tage one must reach their-haunts be- 
fore sunrise. 

One frosty morning in April of last 
year I was walking along the bank of 
Old River, a quiet, sedgy stream, half 
swamp and half mill-pond, winding 
about and doubling back upon itself 
in the shadow of the evergreens, with 
several smaller and equally crooked 
swampy brooks joining it here and 
there, each with its own particular 
fog-bank at sunrise, when through an 
opening in the pines I caught sight of 
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a black duck motionless on the water, 
staring with outstretched neck at a 
large muskrat swimming past within a 
yard of him. The ripple caused by 
the muskrat surrounded the duck and 
spread beyond him, but the bird’s 
eyes were fixed on the little furry head 
as it glided ‘along, and when at last 
the muskrat touched the bottom and 
waded ashore to crouch on the wet 
bank and nibble at something it held 
between its paws, the duck, appar- 
ently convinced for the first time that 
it was only a musquash and not a 
mink at all, evinced considerable re- 
lief and straightway fell to feeding. 
Presently, however, it turned about 
and paddled off to where a half dozen 
others of its kind were pattering 
about in the shallow water and mud 
beneath the opposite bank. This 
was on what is known as Great 
Swamp Run, a dozen rods from 
where it joins Old River. I then 
turned my steps towards the latter to 
see what might be going on in that 
direction, but almost immediately 
heard a warning note from the ducks 
I had just left, and looking up saw a 
female red-shouldered hawk sweeping 
along fifty feet above the water with 
her head turned first towards one 
bank and then towards the other. 
The ducks were silent until the hawk 
had passed and then quacked as if to 
warn any others in the vicinity. The 
hawk alighted for a moment on a dead 
tree and then, resuming her flight, 
disappeared in the woods. She was 
hardly out of sight when a pair of 
ducks, male and female, showed 
themselves at one end of a little island 
over which the hawk had just passed 
and within a few rods of the tree on 
which she was perched. Whether 
the ducks settled down into the water 
or concealed themselves among the 
bushes on the island I am unable to 
say, and I was a good deal disap- 
pointed at not having any of them 
in sight when the hawk first appeared. 
They seemed to forget the whole af- 
fair immediately it was over and ex- 
hibited no concern regarding the pos- 
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sible return of their enemy. Feeding 
and swimming. together, the pair 
passed around the further side of the 
island and came into sight again at 
its upper end. On hearing the faint 
report of a gun five or six miles away, 
both stopped instantly with heads 
erect and rigid, looking for all the 
world like pieces of driftwood or 
broken alder stems. The female was 
the first to resume a more easy atti- 
tude and begin feeding again, her 
mate still looking warily in the direc- 
tion from whence the sound came, till 
at last, assured that there was no im- 
mediate danger, he curved his neck 
and proceeded to dress his feathers 
with his bill, stretching his wings and 
shaking his plumage into order gen- 
erally. Then as if struck by the same 
impulse both started out into mid- 
stream, side by side, the drake 
slightly in advance. They took a 
rapid, direct course up stream, with- 
out apparent effort, leaving a silvery 
wake behind them that spread out and 
died away into ripples among the 
rushes they had just left. Passing my 
hiding place, they vanished around 
the point, and for a little while I 
neither heard nor saw anything of 
them. Then of a sudden there was a 
loud splash and alarmed quackings 
and the whistle of their wings grow- 
ing fainter in the distance. Soon 
they came flying back within twenty 
yards of me down stream and into the 
woods. As it was quite impossible 
that | could have been the cause of 
their alarm, I crawled cautiously 
along towards the point, hoping to 
discover something of interest, but 
failed utterly; whatever it was that 
had frightened them, there was noth- 
ing now to be seen of an alarming 
character even from a wild duck’s 
standpoint. So I retraced my steps 
to where I had left the other ducks 
and the musquash. The latter had 
disappeared, but the ducks were there 
and were fairly making the water boil 
with their diving, coming together 
from time to time as is their habit. 
with soft chatterings, crowding up to 
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each other until the whole flock had 
the appearance of a single object 
hardly larger than a bushel. But the 
sun had now risen above the tree tops 
and, shining directly in my face, made 
it difficult to distinguish anything be- 
yond the flashing area of disturbed 
water with black objects sliding about 
over it. So I deliberately rose and 
walked down the bank, discovering 
myself to the entire company, which 
at once sprang into the air with a 
tremendous splashing and quacking, 
accompanied by two other flocks that 
I had failed to see until now, the 
whole forming a band of thirty-three 
or four, which kept swinging and 
circling about over the woods for ten 
minutes or more, occasionally sep- 
arating into several parties and then 
coming together again, at times high 
above gun-shot and again rushing 
along close down among the tree 
tops, showing silvery white or dusky 
according as the upper or under sur- 
face of their wings became visible. A 
little muskrat hardly half the size of 


the one I had seen, and evidently a 
good deal frightened by the commo- 


tion, came hurrying through the 
water and, although I walked directly 
towards him along the bank, refused 
to take the slightest notice of me in 
any way, but, swimming out into Old 
River, crossed to the other side and 
popped into a hole beneath the roots 
of a pine. Further down, where the 
stream becomes narrow and deep and 
the banks rise abruptly from the 
water without any fringe of rushes 
and sedge, I saw another swimming 
along near the opposite bank. On 
coming to a tussock, he clambered to 
the top of it and, after snuffing about 
for a few seconds, carefully lowered 
himself into the water again without a 
splash, to repeat the performance at 
the next tussock he reached; then, 
cutting a half circle out into mid- 
stream, he commenced diving in deep 
water, remaining several minutes be- 
neath the surface each time, and usu- 
ally coming up about a rod from 
where he went down. He dived with 
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a peculiarly easy rolling motion, and 
his fur, which was in splendid condi- 
tion, looked dry and glossy in the sun- 
light whenever it was out of water for 
an instant. He looked at me deliber- 
ately several times, but, in spite of the 
fact that I was walking about openly 
within fifteen yards of him, showed no 
alarm at my presence. Whatever he 
was diving for, he evidently was not 
very successful, and leaving him still 
at it I strolled on between the trunks 
of the pines. But the muskrat’s 
tameness had made me careless, and 
I started a pair of ducks from their 
breakfast without having seen them 
on the water. 

The following morning the ducks 
behaved very differently. Perhaps 
they fancied that they had exposed 
themselves too recklessly the day be- 
fore and determined to keep a stricter 
watch in future. They were in the 
same place as before, but the first inti- 
mation I had of their presence was the 
noise made by one of their number 
springing into the air from behind a 
clump of trees. He made but a single 
circuit, and coming within thirty 
yards, his shot-gapp’d wings show- 
ing clearly against the sky, steered 
off towards the northeast. He must 
have warned the others in some way, 
for before I came in sight of them 
they rose together and, instead of fly- 
ing about overhead as on the previ- 
ous morning, followed the first up- 
stream. There is a bridge of rough 
stones across the mouth of Great 
Swamp Run, but the opening has be- 
come partly filled by falling stones 
and earth and more water flows over 
it than beneath it. As I was crossing 
I saw a musquash crouching in the 
grass on the shore of a little island 
eight or ten rods away. Presently he 
stretched himself and, sliding into the 
water, came swimming in my direc- 
tion, evidently with the intention of 
crossing over to the further bank of 
Old River as he had done the morn- 
ing before. Nearer and nearer he 
came until within ten yards, when he 
turned about and started off, looking 
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back over his shoulder at me as he 
went; but as I remained perfectly mo- 
tionless he turned again and came 
swimming back and forth before me 
sometimes hardly a dozen feet away. 
He was without question the same lit- 
tle fellow I had seen on the previous 
morning, for he swam in the same pe- 
culiar way, with the whole line of his 
back and tail out of water and never 
a curve in his spine. His fur was in 
poor condition, there was a spot in 
the middle of his back where it was 
almost worn off, and here was a min- 
iature pool of water, a tablespoonful 
perhaps, held in place by the longer 
fur and loose skin of his sides, rolling 
about like quicksilver with his every 
movement, but never spilling and al- 
ways full whenever he came up from 
a dive. He soon began swimming in 
much smaller circles, as if trying to 
locate some particular spot, and at 
last stopped and dived, perhaps hoping 
to pass beneath the bridge and so 
out into the river; but presently he 
came up again on the same side as 
before. He did this several times, but 
without success, though one would 
hardly suppose that he would have 
much difficulty in finding the opening 
if there really was any. Before div- 
ing he always stopped short and 
floated for an instant, perhaps to get 
his lungs well filled with air, and 
then doubling his head beneath him 
went down with a plunge. After the 
third dive he swam almost to my feet 
and, after looking at me steadily for a 
few seconds, turned abruptly and 
swam back to his island, first to a 
muskrat house that stood there partly 
hidden in a clump of alders, and then 
back to the spot where I first’ saw 
him. Here he landed and, facing 
about, stood looking in my direction 
as if waiting for my departure; so I 
took the hint and crossed over. As I 
did so, a single duck came flying out 
of the east seventy yards from the 
ground, evidently a scout, but not the 
one sent out by the first party, for 
there were no feathers lacking from 
his wings. After two or three turns, 
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coming lower and lower each time, he 
pitched and the next instant splashed 
into the water a few hundred yards 
upstream. At the next bend a mus- 
quash was busily occupied with his 
breakfast. He first came ashore tow- 
ing a sweet flag which he had cut off 
close to the root. It was very amus- 
ing to see him eat it; he began at the 
bottom, and, sitting up and gripping 
it firmly with his fore paws, crowded 
it into his mouth and swallowed it 
faster than would seem possible for 
an animal of his size. A song spar- 
row came hopping along the bank 
towards him, and I wondered if he 
would try to catch it, for they usually 
display a decided fondness for meat 
of any kind; but the sparrow evi- 
dently did not regard him as a dan- 
gerous enemy, for he hopped fearless- 
ly to within a foot of him, whereupon 
the musquash, having finished the 
tenderest portion of his flag, entered 
the water and paddled over to an old 
stump that stood a few yards from 
the bank, where he began nibbling at 
the willow shoot and young hard- 
hack that grew there, but not finding 
it quite to his taste came back and, 
climbing up the steep bank to the foot 
of a cluster of young pines, fell to 
browsing on the leaves of wild rose 
bushes and sweet briers. | He stood 
upon his hind feet bracing himself 
with his tail, and with his hand-like 
fore paws passed the branch rapidly 
before his mouth, biting off the clus- 
ters of leafy buds as they came along. 
The birds were now giving warning 
upon all sides of a hawk in sight, and 
a large one at that, but the muskrat, 
although now at a considerable dis- 
tance from the water, took no notice 
of the general outcry, and even when 
a crow sailed over with high pitched, 
angry cawing refused to look up from 
his meal, until at last, having appar- 
ently satisfied himself, he climbed 
down to the water and sculled away 
until hidden by a bend of the river. 
Either muskrats really have no 
cause to fear the larger hawks, or this 
one was especially dull witted, for 
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most wild animals are quick to take 
advantage of the alarm notes of birds 
of any kind. One would suppose 
that the red-tailed hawk at least would 
sometimes pounce on them when 
mousing about the meadows, but in 
the reports of the investigations 
made by the Agricultural Department 
at Washington concerning the food of 
hawks and owls, I cannot recall a sin- 
gle instance where a muskrat had 
been eaten. When their homes are 
flooded by heavy rains they may 
sometimes be seen abroad in great 
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numbers, and at such times they 
show considerable cleverness in con- 
cealing themselves even in the most 
unpromising situations. One of their 
favorite tricks on scenting danger is 
to sink into the water and come up 
beneath a drifting mass of rubbish, 
sometimes the merest handful being 
made to serve. I am convinced that 
sometimes when no other conceal- 
ment offers one will take a wisp of 
long grass in its teeth and, stemming 
the current with a fish-like movement 
of its tail, allow the loose ends of the 
grass to drag back over it for protec- 
tion. They usually do this sort of 
thing close to the bank where the 
current is slowest; on being disturbed 
they dive with a slight splash and re- 





appear a few feet away in the same po- 
sition, with only the slightest ripple 
to betray them. At other times, 
when the wind is blowing, you may 
see one floating on his stomach with 
his tail held stiffly in a horizontal po- 
sition, perhaps an inch above the sur- 
face of the water, evidently to serve 
the purpose of a sail; they manage 
somehow to hold themselves at right 
angles to the direction of the wind, 
and make considerable headway with- 
out any visible exertion. When the 
water has reached such a height that 
only the tops of 
the highest of their 
houses appear above 
the surface, they hud- 
_ dle together on every 
place of safety in such 
numbers that the pot- 
hunter is sometimes 
able to kill a_ half 
dozen or more at a 
single shot. 

I once witnessed an 
excellent example of 
the coolness and pres- 
ence of mind that wild 
ducks can display in 
the face of danger. It 
was on a dark, cloudy 
October afternoon be- 
fore a storm, with the 
wind blowing in fitful, 

uncertain gusts from all points of the 
compass, but mainly from the north- 
east. I was following the course of 
Old River, keeping the wind at my 
back as much as possible, when I es- 
pied the heads of half a dozen black 
ducks among the reeds fifty yards 
away. I stood perfectly still, hoping 
that they would come together and 
enable me to kill more than one of 
them at a shot, for I was little better 
than a pot-hunter myself in those 
days; but they refused to move, so I 
fired at the nearest, expecting to get 2 
shot at the others as they rose, fo1 
ducks can only rise by flying against 
the wind which would bring them al- 
most over my head. But in spite of 
the crashing report and the shot that 
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must have gone cutting through the 
reeds near them, they remained mo- 
tionless, until I saw a flurry of wind 
strike the water to the southward. It 
came brushing across the river, leav- 
ing a fan-shaped track of trembling 
water behind it. As it reached the 
ducks, they spun about like weather 
cocks on the water, and went up into 
the air and away out of danger; but 
the unhappy bird I had aimed at was 
wing-tipped and only succeeded in 
rising a few feet before he splashed 
back helplessly into the water, where- 
upon he started at the top of his speed 
for the bank and took refuge beneath 
the low growing junipers that at this 
point cover the ground for acres. I 
searched for him until it grew so dark 
as to make it absolutely hopeless and 
I was obliged to give it up for the time 
being. The next morning there was 
snow on the ground, and I started 
out, hoping to find the wounded bird 
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by his tracks; but 

pees some otters that 
had been sliding 

and playing about 

na on the bank were 
- before me, and 
feathers and a 

~ few blood stains 

on the snow were 
oe a= all that was left to 
' - tell of the tragedy. 
It is remarkable 

that so large an 

animal as the otter should still hold its 
own in comparatively thickly settled 
districts throughout the country, and 
be practically unknown to any except 
naturalists and a few others. I have 
talked with old trappers who have fol- 
lowed the business for years and 
could tell correctly at a glance the 
age and sex of the creature that made 
each mink, muskrat and fox track on 
the snow, and how long each track 
had been made; but though they 
knew that otters were killed in their 
neighborhood nearly every season, 
and occasionally destroyed or carried 
off their traps, they had but the 
vaguest idea of the character of the 
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animal itself or its habits, nor could 
they describe or recognize its track in 
the snow, though it is quite unlike 
that made by any other creature in 
these parts and once seen and recog- 
nized cannot be mistaken for any- 
thing else. Thoreau in his diary, 
under date of December 6, 1856, 
gives probably the best description 
ever written of otter tracks as seen by 
him on the ice of Fairhaven pond and 
Concord river. After reading it one 
seems to have learned all that there 
is to learn concerning the winter hab- 
its of otters. In Thoreau’s day otters 
were evidently no more abundant or 
generally known than at present; nor 
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do their habits appear to have 
changed in any way since then. They 
still follow in the footsteps of their 
ancestors, though part of their course 
may lie between cultivated fields in- 
stead of tangled swamps and forests 
where trees that had died of sheer old 
age far outnumbered the living ones. 
In winter they still coast down hill on 
the snow crust by moonlight, as they 
did before the country was settled, but 
keeping a sharper lookout for steel- 
traps than formerly, their wariness in 
this direction at the present day being 
something wonderful, which probably 
accounts for the fact of their not hav- 
ing been entirely exterminated. A 
century or more ago they were very 
abundant in all parts of the country, 
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but were so persistently trapped and 
hunted that at last the race seemed on 
the direct road to extinction. Hunt- 
ers no longer found their pursuit prof- 
itable and took it for granted that 
they were extinct in reality, giving 
them a chance to breathe in compara- 
tive safety. At the present day when- 
ever one is killed it has usually 
strayed by mere chance into some 
mink 6r muskrat trap, concealed by 
freshet or rising tide more success- 
fully than its owner could ever have 
hoped, or fallen to the lucky snap- 
shot of a duck or fox hunter who is 
hardly aware of the value of his prize 
when he has secured it. 


The beaver ap- 
pears to have van- 
ished completely 


from this part of the 
country, except 
where protected in 
game preserves and 
parks or hidden in 
the remotest parts 
of the wilderness. 
In some of the west- 
ern streams and in 
parts of Canada it 
is still fairly abun- 
dant, and according 
to some authorities 
is no longer dimin- 
ishing in numbers. 
[In Europe it is still more of a rarity 
than in this country. A few scattered 
pairs only are said to linger in parts 
of Poland, Russia and Germany, and 
along the streams that flow from the 
Ural mountains. In one of the parks 
owned by the emperor of Austria, a 
small colony has been so carefully 
protected as not to have diminished 
materially in numbers, though like all 
the other European beavers of the 
present day they never build houses 
or dams after the manner of the 
American species, but dwell in bur- 
rows along the banks of the rivers. 
According to tradition, however, their 
habits were formerly the same. They 
evidently discovered that the conspic- 
uousness of their works only too often 
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attracted the attention of their en- 
emies, and so adopted a humble mode 
of living. 

The mink closely resembles the ot- 
ter, but is only about two feet in 
length. Its habits are similar, but it 
is much more generally known, the 
sale of its fur forming no inconsider- 
able portion of the income of many 
a trapper and farmer’s boy during the 
winter; for unlike its larger relative 
it has not yet learned to avoid traps to 
any great extent. Its food consists 
largely of earth-worms, fish and espe- 
cially eels, which it captures in warm 
springs and mudholes where they are 
bedded for the winter. I know of 
one spring under the steep river bank 
where the minks watch patiently until 
some unfortunate eel is 
brought into sight by the 
constant upward movement 
of the water, when it is 
quickly seized and dragged 
out upon the snow. But 
the struggle does not end 
here, for when the mink pre- 
pares to bear its victim away 
in triumph, the latter is apt 
to wind its body around that of its 
captor and generally succeeds in 
throwing him end over end more than 
once before being finally subdued 
and hauled away limp and unresisting 
across the snow, which when soft 
holds faithfully the entire history of 
the contest, from the first confused 
and hysterical flounderings at the edge 
of the water, to the triumphal march 
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of the mink up the steep bank, with 
the eel dragging alongside. 

Of all our swimmers the wood 
duck is admitted to be the most beau- 
tiful, and it is doubtful whether its 
rival is to be found in any part of the 
world. The combinations and con- 
trast of rich metallic coloring and del-+ 
icate tracery, with heavy, sharply de- 
fined dashes of intense black and 
white, are such that one fails to see 
how any change, even the slightest, 
could prove anything but disastrous. 
This splendid creature is not a rare 
visitor with us, but is almost the only 
wild duck content to remain here 
throughout the summer. Whenever 
it is sufficiently protected, it will nest 
in hollow trees and sail about over the 
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surface of streams and mill ponds un- 
disturbed by the movements of farm- 
ers and others in the vicinity. 

The blue-winged and green-winged 
teal are smaller and less gorgeously 
colored, but are beautiful birds for all 
that. They visit us in small flocks in 
spring and fall, and are generally so 
trusting and unsuspicious that they 
are being rapidly exterminated by the 
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shooters, 
themselves sportsmen and scorning to 
shoot into a flock of quail or part- 
ridge on the ground, do not feel 


many of whom, calling 





LOON, 


themselves disgraced by having raked 
a bunch of teal right and left when 
motionless on the water. The shel- 
drakes or, more correctly, merganser 
are long, lean, fish-eating ducks, with 
narrow red bills with serrated edges. 
There are three species, the goos- 
ander, or buff-breasted sheldrake, the 
red-breasted sheldrake, and_ the 
hooded merganser. 


The first two are 
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fresh water birds in summer and sea 
birds in the winter. The other, 
which is much smaller, prefers the 
ponds and small creeks near the coast 
at all times when they are not frozen. 
All three are hardy, warm-blooded 
birds, moving southward in the win- 
ter only far enough to avoid the ice, 
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and following northward with the first 
signs of open water in the spring. 
The plumage of the males is mostly 
black and white, and that of the fe- 
males brown. The _ buffle-headed 
duck, dipper-duck or diver is colored 
after the manner of the sheldrakes, 
and has somewhat similar habits, but 
is much smaller and more chunky, a 
little round-bodied water-fowl, that 
may sometimes be seen bobbing 
about over the fresh water in March 
and April and again in November, and 
like the sheldrakes forever diving and 
appearing again in unexpected places. 

The loon is seldom seen any longer 
in the fresh waters of southern New 
England, but still breeds in some of 
the ponds and lakes of northern New 
Hampshire and Maine. Toward au- 
tumn they follow the streams down to 
the sea, and spend the cold season on 
the salt waters. 

There are two little water birds, 
commonly known as water-hen and 
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mud-hen, both fairly abundant on 
reedy streams and frog-ponds in the 
woods. The water-hen is in reality 
the pied-billed grebe or dabchick, 
and might be described as a little 
brown loon, swimming deep in the 
water and spending a large part of its 
time beneath the surface in pursuit of 
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minnows and aquatic insects. The 
other is the American coot, a slate- 
colored bird that floats lightly on the 
water, and consequently looks much 
larger than it really is. In cloudy 
weather it may sometimes be seen 
moving about over the wet mud or 
slipping between the tangled reeds at 
the edge of the water, but it is gen- 
erally nocturnal in its habits. 

There are a dozen or more other 
swimming birds that may occasionally 
be seen on almost any of the fresh 
waters of New England, but none of 
them are common, and unless the 
game laws supposed to protect them 
are more strictly enforced it will not be 
long before they cease to visit us alto- 
gether. 
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~I wish, in con- 
clusion, to go back 
for a moment to 
the muskrat. One 
morning last Oc- 
tober my drawing 
was early inter- 
rupted by an ur- 
gent call to the 
cellar, where | 
found my sister 
keeping guard 
over what she per- 
sisted in calling a “rat hole” in the 
bottom of a cupboard. But a rat hole 
five or six inches in diameter went be- 
yond any experience of my own, and 
brought up visions of the gigantic 
sewer rats of Paris, particularly when 
I was told that the rat that had the 
moment before entered it, dragging a 
large carrot after him, fitted it per- 
fectly. We proceeded to investigate, 
and after poking about with a stick 
had the satisfaction of seeing the rat 
come forth, a muskrat, of course, 
though I failed to perceive that until 
after I had aimed a blow at his head, 
which fortunately missed him. Then 
round and round the cellar we went, 
the muskrat keeping the lead with his 
peculiar bobbing gallop. We tried to 
corner him in empty boxes and bar- 
rels, without success, until I caught 
up an old stone pot which he appeared 
to mistake for something of the nature 
of a burrow, for when I attempted to 
clap it over him he bolted into it and 
curled himself up at the bottom, when 
he was quickly made prisoner. 
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There is a large spring in the field 
with a little brook leading from it to 
the river, and after carrying the musk- 
rat half way down the hill we liberated 
him in the open field; it seemed rea- 
sonable tosuppose he would gotowards 
the low ground and the water. But 
the perverse animal refused to do any- 
thing of the sort; at first he merely 
sulked at the bottom of his pot, and 
when finally shaken out upon the 
grass went charging back up the hill 
towards the house. It was useless to 
try to stop him; he would rush fiercely 
at any one who tried to intercept his 
progress. Back to the cellar he went 
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my presence, although I was standing 
only a few steps away. When I 
moved, however, he disappeared be- 
neath the water and after that refused 
to show more than the tip of his nose 
and that only for a breath at very in- 
frequent intervals. 

On returning to the cellar we dis- 
covered that he had carried off and 
eaten nearly a bushel of carrots, be- 
sides an indefinite quantity of potatoes, 
beets, turnips and celery. He had ar- 
ranged a comfortable nest of leaves 
beneath the cupboard, and had ap- 
parently been dwelling there for a 
week at least. 


BEAVER. 


in spite of us; to be finally captured in 
anail keg. This time we carried him 
beyond the brook where it issues from 
the spring, and though he immedi- 
ately started towards the house, the 
running water arrested himand plung- 
ing into it he waded along the spring 
and climbed down out of sight in the 
clear, cold water, which very soon 
ceased to be clear, for he stirred up 
the entire bottom in his endeavor to 
find an exit in that direction. Failing 
in this he came up and, seating him- 
self in the shallow water at the edge, 
began to wash and comb out his fur, 
which had become much ruffled and 
dirty in the course of his adventures. 
He did not appear to be alarmed at 


In the afternoon I went to the spring 
and found him a foot beneath the sur- 
face with his head wedged between two 
boards that had been driven into the 
mud at the bottom. Thinking that 
he must have become caught there 
and drowned I reached down and tried 
to dislodge him with my hand; but 
when I grasped him by the tail he be- 
gan to kick vigorously and, twisting 
himself away, attempted to hide in the 
mud at the bottom. So then I left 
him to his own devices, and the next 
morning found that he had disap- 
peared from the vicinity of the spring, 
probably having made his way to the 
river and the colony of muskrats that 
dwell there. 











EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN FISHING SCHOONER. 


By Foseph William Collins. 


H, see how she scoons! 

The startling tones 
of an excited bystander 
cleft the air with this 
exclamation, as he wit- 
nessed the “peculiar 
skipping motion” of a little fishing 
vessel that received its baptism in 
Gloucester harbor one hundred and 
eighty-five years ago. This “ketch” 
was rigged in a new and remark- 
able manner, having gaffs to her 
sails instead of the lateen yards previ- 
ously in general use, and the luff of 
the sails bent to hoops on the masts. 
Her builder, Captain Andrew Robin- 
son, who invented this novel arrange- 
ment of spars and sails, was appar- 
ently undetermined as to her name up 
to the moment of launching; for his- 
tory indicates that he was quick to 
catch the inspiration of the curious 
words of the looker-on and, breaking 
a bottle of rum over her bow, shouted: 
“A scooner let her be!” 

Thus the “scooner” was christened ; 
and the word so impulsively ut- 
tered and so promptly utilized thence- 
forth furnished the typical designation 
of vessels similarly rigged and has 
continued in use until the present, 
when the white sails of schooners 
gleam on all waters that wash this con- 
tinent and are familiar objects on 
many foreign seas, from the frozen 
north to the distant isles and capes of 
the southern hemisphere. Not only 
has the rig been found well adapted to 
our ocean fisheries after nearly two 
centuries of trial, but it is popular on 
yachts and pilot boats, and is fast su- 
perseding all other rigs on large 
American vessels engaged in the 
coastwise trade, and even in foreign 
commerce. 

When, in these closing years of the 
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nineteenth century, schooners of im- 
mense size, some of them carrying 
cargoes ranging from 2,000 to 3,000 
tons, sail to South America and the 
West Indies, cruise along the coast of 
the United States, and easily outstrip 
lofty ships in crossing the Atlantic, 
it is not difficult to realize the im- 
portance of the rig to commerce. Pre- 
vious to its adoption, ships, snows, 
ketches and shallops were employed 
in the American fisheries. The last 
two, being of comparatively small di- 
mensions, were chiefly used by the 
colonists; and many ketches were 
built in Massachusetts ports for fish- 
ing and trading. The latter rarely ex- 
ceeded forty tons burden, and gen- 
erally were much smaller. They were 
full bowed, round bottomed craft, 
with the mainmast nearly amidship 
and a second and smaller mast near 
the stern. It is probable that most of 
the ketches, particularly those em- 
ployed in fishing, carried lateen sails, 
possibly with a square topsail on the 
maintopmast, although old prints in- 
dicate that the typical ketch, used for 
war purposes, had square sails on 
both masts. 

The ketch rig, though popular in 
the seventeenth century, was pecu- 
liarly unsuited to the variable winds 
on the New England coast, for the 
lateen yards had to be lowered and 
changed when tacking, thus involving 
much labor and hardship to the sea- 
men. It is therefore evident that there 
was a potent incentive to invent a new 
rig for fishing vessels, for it was pre- 
eminently desirable that they should 
be able to change their course at the 
shortest intervals and to sail equally 
well on either tack, without the neces- 
sity for lowering and setting the sails. 

Captain Robinson apparently made 
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no attempt at that time to improve the 
hull ‘of the vessel; for it is explicitly 
recorded that he “built and rigged a 
ketch, as they were called, masted and 
rigged it in a peculiar manner.”* It 
is probable that tiie “scooner” resem- 
bled vessels of the same rig built at a 
later date, which, as is well known, 
had heavy square sterns and short 
quarter decks. The fancied resem- 
blance of those vessels to an inverted 
shoe, the quarter deck simulating the 
heel, gave to them in subsequent years 
the nickname of “heel tappers.” 

The new rig apparently met with 
favor from the outset, though there is 
little to base opinion upon, except 
that mention is made of the employ- 
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curing their cargo they would go to 
Lisbon, Bilboa or Cadiz, and bring 
back wines, salt, etc.” Shortly after 
the middle of the eighteenth century, 
nearly all vessels employed in off- 
shore fisheries were of this type. Be- 
fore the Revolutionary War, Massa- 
chusetts alone had 542 vessels en- 
gaged in the fisheries, most of these 
being “scooners,”’ as may be readily 
assumed when it is known that 326 
of them belonged in Essex County, 
where the rig was very popular. They 
were generally without bulwarks for- 
ward of the quarter deck, or at most 
with a strip spiked to the top timbers, 
this form of construction being 
adopted because, at that time, it was 


MARBLEHEAD COD-FISHING SCHOONER, 1750. 


From a drawing by J. W. 


ment of a “scooner” in 1716, in the 
fisheries off Cape Sable. In subse- 
quent years the fleet increased rapidly; 
“about 70 of these ‘scooners’ were 
owned in Gloucester in 1741, and 
nearly all of them engaged in fishing 
on the Grand Banks, where after se- 


* Babson’s History of Gloucester, Mass. 


Collins. 


believed unsafe to have anything to 
stop the free sweep of water across the 
main deck. Indeed, the same idea 
found expression in building sea- 
going vessels for commercial pur- 
poses until after the beginning of the 
present century, and even as late as 
1815, many had no bulwarks forward 
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of the fore rigging. The quarter deck 
on one of these old “heel tappers,” 
being so much higher than the main 
deck, was comparatively dry in a gale, 
when the main deck would be all 
awash; therefore, when anchored on 
the banks in rough weather, the crew 
stood there to fish, which they could 
do very well, since at that time only 
half the men engaged in fishing at the 
same time, as their rule was to fish, 
watch and watch, each half of the crew 
taking its turn of four hours in regular 
rotation. 

The cabin was aft, and entered 
through a small companionway, in 
the after end of which the binnacle 
was usually located. A rude fireplace, 
built of brick or stone, served for heat- 
ing and cooking. The culinary opera- 
tions were of the most primitive sort. 
Berths were arranged around the 
cabin, which was also equipped with 
a board table and locker seats. Some- 
times this apartment was painted, but 
generally its dingy hues were attribu- 
table solely to smoke and grime. A 
rude log windlass worked by hand- 
spikes, heavy hemp cables and a long 
tiller were details of equipment that 
continued in use until near the mid- 
dle of the present century, though in 
the meantime fishing vessels had un- 
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FISHING SCHOONER. 
dergone material changes in other 
respects. There was in these early 


schooners no attempt at ornamenta- 
tion except in rare instances, when a 
broad white or yellow band stretched 
along the side, or when representa- 
tions of windows were painted on the 
stern. Ordinarily they had only a 
plain gammon-knee head and were 
coated with tar, at least as high as 
their bends. They had long floors, 
with barrel-shaped bottoms, and ex- 
cessively full ends. This form con- 
tinued in vogue until early in the nine- 
teenth century. 

A long high-steeved bowsprit, two 
rather short, clumsily made masts — 
the foremast stepped well forward — a 
maintopmast, and rather short main 
boom, projecting just beyond the 
taffrail, constituted the more im- 
portant features of the spar plan. The 
hemp sails had very little angle to 
their peaks; they were baggy and ill- 
formed, when considered from present 
standards, and one marvels how such 
vessels, with no light sails and with 
such a diminutive sail area, managed to 
make passages to and from the distant 
banks or, stranger still, to European 
ports. Only three sails were usually 
carried — jib, foresail and mainsail; 
but the desire for supplementary sail 

area in light winds 
led to a modifica- 











tion in the rig, to 
the extent of hav- 
ing in addition a 
single square fore- 
topsail and some- 
times a flying jib. 
The gafftopsail and 
maintopmast  stay- 
sail, now so gener- 
ally used by fishing 
vessels, had not 
then been adopted. 

While we. may 
cheerfully concede 
the improvement 
which resulted from 








A CHEBACCO BOAT, 1790. 
From a drawing by J. W. Collins. 


Captain Robinson’s 
innovation, it is dif- 
ficult to imagine a 
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stronger contrast in naval architec- 
ture than is presented by the pictur- 
esque old-time fishing schooner and 
one of the yacht-like fabrics that now 
pursues the fisheries of the North At- 
lantic. The difference, striking as it 
appears, is the result of changes which 
have come gradually. Some of these 
have been the result of conditions that 
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were of necessity left to rot in the har- 
bors during the Revolutionary War, 
while the brave men who sailed on 
them, and exacted tribute from old 
ocean’s living treasures, joined the 
Continental army,served with Captain 
Tucker,* a naval hero of the time, or 
swarmed on privateers that harried 
the commerce of Britain and made 
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A PINKY OUTWARD BOUND, 1836. 





From ‘‘ Fishing Industries,” 


affected the whole nation, but more 
generally they have been due to a de- 
sire for improvement, particularly in 
the matter of speed,— though modi- 
fications have often been attributable 
to the necessity for adaptation to local 
conditions or the requirements of spe- 
cial fisheries. 

The New England fishing schoon- 
ers, the sails of which had been seen 
from New York to the Newfoundland 
banks, and even in Southern Europe, 





English merchants realize the cost of 
war. 

At the conclusion of the war, the 
fishermen were generally unable to 
provide themselves with vessels large 
enough to visit the distant banks. At 
this period the chebacco boat came 
into extensive use. This diminutive 
type of craft derived its specific name 
from the place where it was first built, 


_ ™Captain Samuel Tucker, of Marblehead, who is cred- 
ited with capturing more guns and more British tonnage 
than Paul Jones or any other commander of the; Revolution. 
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the parish of Chebacco, now a part of 
the town of Essex, Mass., which has 
always been famed for its prominence 
in the construction of fishing vessels. 
At first these boats were usually 
built with sharp sterns. They ranged 
from five to ten tons in size, and were 
only partially decked, having so-called 
standing rooms in which the crew 
stood to fish. There was a little cuddy 
or cabin beneath the forward deck 
which served for sleeping quarters and 
for cooking. A small fireplace of 
stone or brick, with wooden chimney 
above deck, was provided for the lat- 
ter. At a later date the size of the 
boats increased until a maximum of 
twenty tons was reached, and some 
were built with square sterns. These 
were called “dogbodies,’ to distin- 
guish them from the sharp sterned 
craft. Both kinds, however, were cat 
rigged, with two masts, the foremast 
standing as far forward as possible. 
The stem was a most noticeable 
feature of the chebacco boat; it 
always stood high above the bow, 
was generally painted bright red, and, 
because of its fancied resemblance to 








A DOGBODY, 1790-1820. 


Drawn from a model in the National Museum at Washington, D. C. 
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an ancient battering ram, a vessel of 
this type was often called a “ram’s 
head boat.” The stem served the 
special purpose of a bitt head, over 
which was placed the eye of the haw- 
ser that held a boat to its mooring 
when in harbor. 

It was an easy and natural evolu- 
tionary step from the sharp sterned 
chebacco boat to the schooner-rigged 
pinky. The requirements of ocean 
fishery led to a gradual increase in size 
of vessels, until finally the addition of 
a bowsprit and jib to the rig became 
necessary ; and thus the chebacco boat, 
deprived of its high red stem as well as 
its distinctive rig and specific name, 
was transformed into the pinky, a type 
of small vessel celebrated for its sea- 
worthiness and extensively employed 
in the New England fisheries for 
several decades. It came into general 
use after the war of 1812-15; was most 
in favor between 1820 and 1840; but 
pinkies were built in some of the 
Maine ports as late as the fifties. 

The pinky’s chief characteristics 
were a full round bow with plain gam- 
mon-knee head, long floor with more 
or less barrel-shaped bilge, 
a short, well-formed run, 
strongly raking sternpost, 
and a heavy drag. The spe- 
cial feature was the exten- 
sion of the rail and bul- 
warks_ posteriorly until 
they met and fastened to 
a narrow, raking, V-shaped 
arch board (formed like the 
stern of a dory), hollowed 
out like a crescent at the 
top to serve as a crutch or 
resting place for the main- 
boom. This was the 
“pink,” from which this 
type of vessel derived its 
specific name, and it usu- 
ally curved rather sharply 
upward from the general 
sheer of the vessel. The 
cabin was forward; it was 
dingy and dark, being 
lighted only by the com- 
panionway and two or 
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three small dead lights of thick glass. 
At night the dull and flickering glare 
of a tallow dip furnished the entire il- 
lumination. 

But while the pinky superseded the 
sharp sterned chebacco boat, the 
legitimate successor of the dogbody 
was the square sterned schooner, with 
low quarter deck, which appeared in 
the thirties, and rapidly superseded 
the pinky in the following decade. 
Vessels of this type were, as a rule, 
larger than the pinkies, and there was 
soon apparent in their construction 
some attempt at ornamentation. 
Short cutwaters with carved fiddle 
heads, and sometimes figure heads, 
came into fashion with the square 


stern schooner, and in the last half of 
the forties some attempts were made 
at ornamenting the stern with paint- 


ing. 


At first the fiddle heads were 











**ROMP” TYPE, 1848. 


painted in imitation of fruit and leaves, 
but later the tendency was to gild 
them. 

The schooner of this period was a 
distinctive improvement over the old 
type of high quarter deck craft. Al- 
though the lines were still very full, 
they were more symmetrically propor- 
tioned. Instead of an open waist, the 
bulwarks were filled in from deck to 
rail; the long low quarter deck made 
such vessels better adapted to the 
mackerel hook and line fishery; and 
the introduction of jibbooms and ad- 


ditional light sails increased their 
speed and efficiency in summer 
weather. They were much _ better 


adapted to the needs of ocean fishery 
than the pinky, since the yawl-boat 
or dingy had to be stowed on the deck 
of the latter, thus limiting the deck 
space, while it could be hoisted to the 
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A FISHING CLIPPER OF THE SEVENTIES. 


stern davits of the schooner, leaving 
the deck clear for fishing or for tem- 
porarily stowing the catch. Then, 
too, the cabin was aft, and the accom- 
modations for sleeping and cooking 
were more commodious, if not yet 
luxurious. 

The adaptability of this type to the 
mackerel fishery led to extensive em- 
ployment of it during the forties, and, 
since the jig was the chief implement 
of capture, they were often 
called “jiggers,” though 
the same name was some- 
times applied to pinkies. 
The mackerel fishery, 
which had suffered a long 
period of adversity, owing 
to scarcity of fish, became 
prosperous again in the 
closing years of the first 
half of the present century. 
The demand for mackerel 
was good, and large catches 
readily sold at remunera- 
tive prices. Complete suc- 
cess, however, often de- 
pended upon the speed of 
vessels, and consequently 
the thoughts of fishermen 
and designers were turned 
toward producing swifter 
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schooners. 


Practically 
nothing had been done in 


building yachts at that 
time. Pilot boats were re- 
garded as examples of the 
most approved forms of 
swift vessels. Attention 
was also directed to the 
clipper schooners of Balti- 
more that had gained ce- 
lebrity; and these were 
soon utilized for the mack- 
erel fishery. 

The first notable attempt 
to produce a clipper fishing 
schooner north of Cape 
Cod was in 1847, when the 
Romp was built at Essex. 
She had much easier lines 
and a sharper floor than 
her predecessors, while her 
stern was somewhat nar- 
rower, though the counters were low, 
so that, when loaded, this new 
clipper had a_ box-like form aft 
above the water —a feature that was 
continued in fishing vessels for many 
years. Instead of the short head 
theretofore prevalent, she was pro- 
vided with a much longer head, which, 
with other innovations, served to 
characterize her as a new type. The 
Romp would now be called anything 
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A MODERN CLIPPER, 1894. 
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but sharp or clipper like; but so fixed 
had ideas become at that period that 
men feared to sail on her because she 
was so sharp, and tradition relates that 
her skipper had difficulty in securing a 
crew to man her. 

The decade succeeding the build- 
ing of the Romp was one of experi- 
mentation in the construction of 
fishing schooners. The Romp was a 
somewhat close approximation to the 
pilot boat of that period and, despite 
the evil prognostications of conser- 
vative fishermen, who predicted that in 
a heavy sea she would “dive and never 
come up,” she proved a remarkably 
seaworthy vessel, as well as much 
swifter than those in common use at 
that time. 

The rivalry between the fishermen 
in the matter of speed resulted in the 
production of many diverse forms of 
schooners, each designer striving to 
outdo others. The tendency of the 
times, about 1850, was to build 
schooners on the “cod’s head and 
mackerel tail” principle. Generally 
they had fairly easy lines forward, but 
with the bow strongly flaring at the 
top; their greatest width was usually 
about one-third to two-fifths of their 
length from the stem, and there was 
a gradual tapering from that point to 
the stern, which was narrow and deep. 
They were rather straight on top, had 
a heavy drag—being shallow for- 
ward, and with a large draft aft, and 
were sharp on the floor,— in these 
particulars as in others, having a 
strong affinity to the Baltimore clip- 
pers. A striking feature on many of 
them was an exceedingly long pointed 
cutwater or head, having a gilded fid- 
dle head at its extremity, also carved 
and gilded trail-boards along the sides. 
It also became customary to have 
gilded moldings on the sterns, and in 
some cases this style of ornamentation 
was carried to excess. The schooners 
were usually painted black above 
water, with one or two white stripes, 
while the bottom was green. Often 
there was a narrow white line which 
separated the green on the bottom 
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RELATIVE SIZES, 
No. 1. 40 feet long. 
No. 2. 45 to 60 feet. 
No. 3. 50 to 65 feet. 
No. 4. 75 to 120 feet. 
No. 5. 80 to 130 feet, 








No. 1. ‘* The Sparrow Hawk,”’ which sailed from England with forty passengers in the year 1626 and wrecked on 
Cape Cod. 

No. 2. ‘* The Pinky Tiger,’’ built in 1820—the style of boat used at that time to bring frozen herring from New- 
foundland. — ae 

No. 3. ‘The Rebecca,’’ built at Marblehead in 1798 for Grand Bank cod fishing. 

No. 4. Type of 1860 fishing schooner. 

No. 5. Type of 1895 fishing schooner. 








Photographed from models in Fohn R,. Neal’s museum, T wharz, Boston. 
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EVOLUTION OF THE 


from the black above; and this im- 
proved the appearance of the new clip- 
per. The rig was copied largely after 
the Baltimore vessels; the masts gen- 
erally raked very strongly, for at that 
time the erroneous belief prevailed 
that speed was enhanced materi- 
ally, especially in windward sailing, 
by such an arrangement of spars. 

The builders of fishing vessels in 
those days had no fine-spun theories 
about “lateral resistance” and “centre 
of effort” of sails, and were content 
in their experimentations to follow in 
the footsteps of others or work out 
their own ideas by rule of thumb 
process. Some of the early clippers, 
which were commonly called “sharp- 
shooters,” were built on extreme lines, 
having very sharp bows, while they 
were shallow and poorly fitted to meet 
the exigencies incident to winter fish- 
ing in the Atlantic. The result was 
that some of these met with fatal dis- 
aster in the gales to which they were 
exposed, and went down at sea with all 
on board. 

During the period referred to, a 
considerable number of vessels of the 
tvpe ordinarily termed “bay boats” 
were purchased from Baltimore for 
employment in the New England 
summer mackerel fishery; a few of 
these also engaged in the winter oyster 
trade between the Chesapeake Bay re- 
gion and Boston. They were loftily 
rigged, some carrying a foretopmast 
and a large square sail on the fore- 
mast; consequently they sailed well in 
light summer winds; but they were 
shallow, with deep waists, and had 
small under deck capacity for cargo, 
so that when exposed to gales, which 
often arise very suddenly in the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence, they were too fre- 
quently found unsafe and dangerous. 

Builders at New London and vicin- 
ity produced a much better style of 
schooner for the deep-sea fisheries, 
which proved tobe both seaworthyand 
swift, it having greater depth and 
fuller midship section than the Balti- 
more type, while the lines were also 
comparatively easy. Vessels of this 
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type had shorter and better formed 
heads than many of the others, and 
were copied to a greater or less de- 
gree by the progressive builders of 
Essex and other points north of Cape 
Cod. 

One of the most noted builders of 
clipper fishing schooners about the 
middle of the present century was 
Samuel Hall, a well-known naval 
architect at East Boston. With large 
experience in designing, and holding 
advanced ideas as to the elements 
needed in a vessel, he practically pro- 
duced a new form, which combined 
many of the best features of the Balti- 
more and New London schooners, 
though being an improvement on 
both, so far as speed and adaptation to 
requirements were concerned. The 
vessels he designed were intended for 
employment in the mackerel fishery 
in summer and for freighting oysters 
from the Chesapeake Bay region to 
Boston in winter. Among the first 
schooners built in his yard were the 
Telegraph and Express, launched 
about 1849. These vessels were 
larger than the other first-class fishing 
schooners used at that period, being 
approximately 100 tons, old measure- 
ment. Their advent in the fishing 
fleet caused a sensation, for not only 
were they more powerful under sail, 
and swifter than vessels previously 
seen, but they were very loftily rigged 
and carried a large area of canvas. 

The first vessels launched by Hall 
proved so satisfactory and popular 
that they were followed by others for 
service in the oyster and mackerel 
trades. Donald McKay, the famous 
builder of clipper ships, also con- 
structed a number of fishing schoon- 
ers in the fifties. But his designs were 
less popular than those made by Hall, 
which were extensively copied and, 
with some variations, continued in use 
for more than thirty years. The fact 
remains, nevertheless, that vessels of 
this style, although perhaps well suited 
to the summer mackerel fishery, as 
well as to the oyster trade, where mod- 
erate draft was required, were, owing 
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to their shallowness, not able safely to 
encounter winter gales in the open 
sea. 

The attempted improvements after 
1855 can scarcely be considered ad- 
vantageous, for the tendency was to 
increase the size of the vessels chiefly 
by making them longer and wider, 
while little was added to their depth. 
They were also made much sharper 
forward and hollowed out excessively 
inthe run. The stern remained broad 


and heavy, with flat counters, giving 
almost a box-like form to this part of 
Thus, from 1860 to 1885, 


the vessel. 
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the clipper fishing schooner of New 
England, though having a sharp and 
well-formed bow, was so badly de- 
signed in its after section that it failed 
to develop a high rate of speed except 
_when running free. Although it had 
large initial stability, its shallowness, 
and the fact that it was commonly bal- 
lasted with stone, stowed inside, made 
the centre of gravity so high that the 
righting power was reduced almost to 
a minimum. It was therefore an un- 
safe type of vessel, particularly in win- 
ter when exposed to severe storms, 
and it too often happened that there 
was an appalling loss of life and prop- 
erty. In many instances the loftily 
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rigged schooners were thrown on 
their beam ends by the fierce drive of 
a terrific wave and, unless by rare 
good fortune they righted, nothing 
more was heard of them; vessels and 
crew found a common grave in the 
stormy Atlantic. 

While a single gale sometimes ex- 
acted its dreadful tribute of ten or a 
dozen schooners and reaped a ghastly 
harvest of more than an hundred 
drowned men, those who came strag- 
gling back to port after the hurri- 
cane’s wrath was exhausted had grue- 
some tales to tell of hair-breadth es- 
capes from sudden death. On 
such occasions the local press 
told of vessels that were rolled 
completely over like toys in 
the grasp of the rushing sea; 
others lay with masts or sails 
in the water, with men strug- 
gling among the waves or 
clinging to masthead or top- 
mast rigging until the lucky 
moment of righting came, 
while the canvas of some had 
been torn to shreds by the 
tempest and they came limp- 
ing home under jury rig or, 
in one case at least, with bed 
clothes sewed together to 
form sails. So frequent and 
so dreadful were such disas- 
ters, that the loss of life and 
the horrors of winter fishing 
became proverbial. Often 
whole towns were in mourning for the 
brave men who had gone hopefully 
forth to the distant banks, but 
failed to return, and _ distracted 
and destitute widows and _ helpless 
children waited and watched for 
the gleam of returning sails that 
never came, or peered through the 
darkness for approaching lights that 
they hoped might be borne by the 
barks that their loved ones had sailed 
on. But tidings came not, and hope 
faded into deep despair; the list of 
“missing” bore the names of their dear 
ones. Then came the struggle for 
bread, scanty aid doled out with provi- 
dent hand by the relief societies, and 
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the oblivion that gaunt poverty throws 
over her victims — until, perhaps, a 
new disaster recalled those of former 
years. 

Mention should not be omitted of 
the fact that there was a material 
change in the size of fishing schooners 
from 1840 to 1885, during what may 
be termed the first period of the de- 
velopment of the clipper type. About 
1840 and for several years thereafter 
vessels employed in the fisheries sel- 
dom exceeded 45 or 50 tons, old 
measurement, equal to about 25 or 30 
tons of the present tonnage; a 
schooner of 70 tons was sufficiently 
uncommon to create much comment. 
The most marked innovation in the 
matter of size was the building of the 
oyster carrying schooners already al- 
luded to. The first of these were soon 
followed by others of larger dimen- 
sions. The advantage of having ves- 
sels for the mackerel fishery with 
greater capacity than the average 
schooner was soon apparent; and since 
the frozen herring trade with New- 
foundland reached considerable pro- 
portions in the fifties and sixties, and 
such schooners were better adapted toit 
than those of smaller size, an impulse 
was given to their production. While 
therefore some of the largest clippers 
found employment in winter in 
freighting oysters or frozen herring, 
others engaged in the fruit trade or 
in special lines of commerce for which 
they were suitable. 

But there was a general disposition 
to increase the dimensions of the 
schooners, and they gradually devel- 
oped in this particular, so that by 1880 
the average size of off-shore fishing 
vessels of the first class was about 75 
tons register, or from 100 to IIo tons 
old measurement. Although the 
change in this particular has perhaps 
not been so pronounced since that 
time, it is nevertheless true that with 
the advent of a new type larger vessels 
were built than had before been com- 
mon, if we except the few isolated 
instances when attempts were made 
to introduce three-masted fishing 
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schooners in the cod and mackerel 
fisheries —— ventures that did not 
prove popular. 

Notwithstanding the losses suffered 
by the New England fleet, nothing 
was done for many years to make the 
schooners more seaworthy, and, with 
the exception that they increased ma- 
terially in size, averaging almost twice 
as large in 1885 as they did thirty years 
sarlier, they remained practically un- 
changed in hull and rig. However, 
the decade ending in 1890 witnessed a 
marked innovation, if not a revolution, 
in the design of American fishing 
schooners, both as to hull and rig. 

Being impressed with the fatal fal- 
lacy of employing shallow vessels in 
the ocean fisheries, the writer was im- 
pelled in 1882, to publish a series of 
articles in the Gloucester papers 
earnestly advocating the introduction 
of a deeper and safer schooner, and 
changes in rig which study and ex- 
perience indicated might prove bene- 
ficial. The discussion was continued 
in subsequent years, and the letters on 
the subject were supplemented, in 
1885, by a practical demonstration of 
the ideas previously promulgated. 

At that time, the late Professor 
Baird, desiring a schooner for the 
work of the United States Fish Com- 
mission, and also feeling anxious to 
improve the opportunity to make 
helpful suggestions to fishermen, 
placed in the writer’s hands the work 
of designing the new vessel. The 
Grampus, as the schooner was named, 
was a radical departure from the pre- 
vailing form and was in reality a new 
type of American fishing vessel. She 
was about two feet deeper than the or- 
dinary schooner of the same length; 
the after section was more V-shaped, 
with easier horizontal lines; the stern 
was not so wide and had a much 
stronger rake; while the stem was 
nearly perpendicular above _ water, 
though curved strongly below. Many 
other new features were introduced in 
her construction to insure greater 
strength or adaptability. Among 
these the most noticeable were in the 
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rig. The foremast was made consid- 
erably shorter than the mainmast, and 
the foretopmast, instead of being of 
the same length as the maintopmast, 
as had previously been the custom, 
was not so long by several feet. The 
schooner was also rigged to carry a 
forestaysail—the forestay coming 
down to the stem head — and a com- 
paratively small jib, this arrangement 
of head sails being considered prefer- 
able to the large jib until then in al- 
most universal use. Wire rigging 
was used instead of hemp. 

The exhibition at Gloucester of the 
model and plans of the Grampus led 
to prompt attempts to imitate her. 
Several schooners embodying many 
of her features were designed after 
her construction was begun, and as 
the work on them was pushed with ut- 
most rapidity they were launched 
weeks or months before the Grampus* 
was completed. The appearance of the 
Grampus on the fishing grounds in the 
summer of 1886, and the fact that she 
proved exceptionally swift, easily sail- 
ing away from the typical fishing clip- 
per of the period, especially when close 
hauled or reaching, attracted much 
attention to her and prompted the am- 
bition of fishermen to excel her if pos- 
sible. This led them to avail them- 
selves of the skill of Edward Burgess, 
the famous yacht designer, and D. J. 
Lawlor, long distinguished for design- 
ing pilot boats, yachts and fishing 
schooners. Others also entered the 
field, and the employment of com- 
petent talent resulted in producing a 
sweeping change in designing fishing 
vessels. So great has the change been 
that the modern craft is not only im- 
measurably swifter than the clipper of 
the early eighties, but her superiority 
is perhaps most noticeable in her 
safety and efficiency in heavy weather. 
For it has often happened in re- 
cent years that, when vessels of 





the old type had to lie to and drive to 
leeward in strong off-shore gales, the 
new boats sturdily faced wind and 
wave and came bravely into port, forc- 
ing their passages to windward, even 
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though they were sometimes coated 
so heavily with ice that they looked 
almost like moving icebergs with sails 
set on them. 

In form and rig it seems that the 
modern clipper fishing schooner of 
New England has nearly atained per- 
fection, so far as that can be reached 
in sailing vessels of moderate dimen- 
sions. It is, in fact, a sturdy sea-going 
yacht, with all the grace and easy 
sweep of lines that characterize the 
highly specialized pleasure vessel, but 
generally carrying inside ballast* and 
necessarily being somewhat wider in 
proportion or else having a smaller 
area of canvas than is carried by the 
lead-keeled yachts. Iron is largely 
used for ballast now. On most of the 
new vessels boiler punchings are 
placed in cement between the floor 
timbers, and pig iron is stowed above 
this. Thus the centre of gravity is 
much lower than it was on the shal- 
lower schooners, and the chances of 
righting, if knocked down, are mate- 
rially increased. Indeed, the ability of 
the new clipper to right has been fully 
tested in the gales to which it has been 
exposed, and numerous instances are 
on record where it has escaped from 
the peril of foundering when shallow 
vessels would doubtless have gone to 
the bottom with all on board. 

The double head rig is now univer- 
sally in favor, a long light bowsprit 
without jibboom being found far more 
suitable than the clumsy rig of former 
years. The long head is also dis- 
carded, as is the big stern and flat 
counters, while wire rigging has been 
extensively adopted. 

But while the fishing schooner of 
the region north of Cape Cod has un- 
dergone many changes, and conse- 
quently has exerted a strong influence 
on other sections, little alteration is 
observable since 1850 in the vessels of 
other parts of the Atlantic coast, and 
the builders as well as the fishermen 


* Since this article was written schooners have been de- 
signed for the Atlantic fisheries with cast-iron keels; part 
of their ballast at least is thus carried outside, which is a 
decided innovation in the construction of this class of 
vessels, 
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of some sections seem quite content 
with the boats they have. Even as 
late as the decade closing in 1890, the 
fishing schooners of southern New 
England showed little improvement 
over those built thirty or forty years 
earlier. 

The same is also true of the schoon- 
ers employed in the oyster industry 
of the Chesapeake Bay region. The 
pungy of to-day is almost the exact 
counterpart of the oyster schooner 
built more than forty years ago, and 
those who use it seem to continue in 
the belief that perfection of form and 
rig has been attained. In view of the 
enterprise shown by the builders of 
the Chesapeake in the first half of the 
century, when the “Baltimore clipper” 
became famous for speed and beauty, 
it is somewhat remarkable that their 
fishing schooners of recent years evi- 
dence no marked change, and that 
the extravagantly raking masts, long 
heads, convex lines and wide thin 
sterns of nearly half a century ago are 
still universal, despite all that experi- 
ence has taught to the contrary. It 
is true that the Chesapeake pungy, 
with its wide deck, which affords room 
for oysters, and its raking stem and 
sternpost, which insure quick turning, 
is well adapted to the work it has to 
do; still it is undoubtedly susceptible 
of much improvement in speed and 
other qualifications, while retaining all 
of the excellencies that have made it 
so popular. 

The smacks employed in the fish- 
eries of Key West have been copied 
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after the Connecticut schooners that 
first went there to develop the fish- 
eries, and to a less extent this is true of 
some other southern ports. Else- 
where, however, in the South, the 
typical New England schooner pre- 
vails, since most of the vessels have 
either been purchased or built to order 
north of Cape Cod. This is particu- 
larly true of Pensacola, where some 
of those employed in the market fish- 
eries are of the latest and most im- 
proved forms. 

Several of the Gloucester schooners 
have rounded the Horn to engage in 
the fisheries of the west coast or in 
trade. The Romp was one of the first 
of these, and they have mostly been of 
the old class of clippers, though a few 
of comparatively recent date have 
made the voyage. 

Thus the influence of the humble 
fisherman who built and rigged the 
original schooner has been felt on 
oceans and inland seas and, though 
his creation was crude, in keeping 
with the time in which he wrought, 
the germ has developed until now, 
when no safer or more graceful craft 
floats than the trim fishing schooners, 
those gleaners of sea harvests, that 
boldly sail forth oceanward from the 
old harbor that bore on its bosom the 
first of the type. And, whatever may 
be said of the ancient “scooner,” we 
have but to see one of these modern 
clippers under way in a good breeze, 
tearing along like a trained race horse 
of the sea, to feel the impulse to cry: 
“Oh, how she scoons!” 
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THE DOCTOR’S FRONT YARD. 


By Ruth Huntington Sessions. 


? T all began with the tap 
of a gavel — an impos- 
ing white gavel adorned 
with a yellow bow and 
resounding like the 
crack of doom. Behind 
it, under a nodding purple ostrich 
feather, sat Mrs. Bunker; before it the 
eight awe-struck members of the Vil- 
lage Improvement Society; envelop- 
ing us all in its cold, judicial at- 
mosphere was room No. to of the new 
town building, maintained as a meet- 
ing place in order to give dignity to 
our association, and its rent represent- 
ing just so many entertainments and 
strawberry-festivals per annum. 

Mrs. Bunker is the “progressive 
woman” of West Hedgeworth. She 
lives in that large, white house with 
the terraces and box borders and a 
fountain, just where you turn into 
Main street. She goes to Boston 
twice each season to get clothes and 
ideas upon which she feeds our little 
social circle through the medium of 
clubs and afternoon teas. The clothes 
are remarkable, the ideas equally up 
to date; we look upon her with rever- 
ence and obey her slightest mandate. 

I believe I am the only one who 
now and then rebels inwardly. Why, 
for example, I should have been con- 
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sidered eligible for the V. lL. S., a 
girl of twenty-three, with not the 
slightest pretensions to domestic tal- 
ent or judgment, except that I have 
had to take care of father and the 
boys for the last few years, I couldn’t 
see, — nor could any one else; but 
Mrs. Bunker had ordained that | 
should go into it, and I had no choice. 

“You are a very clever girl, Irene,” 
she explained severely, as if this were 
a situation to be deprecated, but could 
be atoned for by penance of some sort, 
“and it would be extremely unfortu- 
nate for you to have no outlet for your 
talents. People should take up the 
work that best suits them.” 

I withdrew all objections, of course. 
If Mrs. Bunker pronounces one clever, 
no matter how wretched one may be 
under the verdict. there is never any 
appeal from it. But as the progres- 
sive woman is always ready to shoul- 
der the responsibility of her friends’ 
cleverness, I haven’t found mine a 
very great burden. So far as the du- 
ties of membership in the Village Im- 
provement Society are concerned, 
they only consist in doing as one is 
bid. 

The gavel roused me from a study 
of bonnets. Mrs. Suter, the wife of 
our good druggist, and Mrs. Pitman, 
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the postmaster’s lady, always faithfully 
advertise the village milliner in fa- 
miliar black-lace-covered frames, the 
one adorned with aggressive bunches 
of buttercups, the other trailed over 
by a hairy-leaved poppy. Mrs. Cope, 
the Episcopal clergyman’s wife, has 
the parish down upon her for appear- 
ing in unmistakable French headgear, 
simple, but beyond imitation; it does 
not justify her in their eyes that the 
hats come from a rich relative, and 
the poor soul is credited with proud 
and haughty aspirations, of which she 
is as innocent as a babe. Miss 
Maria Withers’ strong point is not 
fashion; so the little parched, limp, 
black bonnet which she has found sat- 
isfactory for eight years, still perches 
above her gray curls. I was absorbed 
in working out a series of arguments 
on the effect of dress upon character, 
when the white gavel descended and 
the Society came to order with a 
start. 

We are nothing if not parliamen- 
tary. The latest manual lies at Mrs. 
Bunker’s right hand. Miss Scrapson, 
of the academy, makes an excellent 
secretary, and her minutes are com- 
prehensive. Miss Withers, as treas- 
urer, is somewhat rambling and un- 
certain. Her reports are subject to 
pauses, silent mental calculations and 
ejaculations of “Dear me, — no, that 
wasn’t it— just wait a minute,” and 
excursions into a little black bag 
which she carries, after missing items 
on stray scraps of paper. Mrs. Bun- 
ker bears this with self-control, as 
Miss Maria has valuable qualities. 
Miss Scrapson and Mrs. Cope play 
into her hands most cleverly in a dis- 
cussion over a motion or a point of 
order. We manage to have a little 
unfinished business on the carpet, usu- 
allv, to give stvle to the meeting, and 
altogether maintain an air of import- 
ance which is quite remarkable for a 
small village club. But on this par- 
ticular dav, a May morning, I saw in 
our president’s eye that there was 
something new and exciting to be 
taken up. 
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“Ladies,” she announced at last, 
“our spring campaign is opening 
with opportunities of no mean order. 
The village of West Hedgeworth is 
menaced with a disgrace which so far 
outdoes in horror even the peanut 
shells on the postoffice floor and the 
loose papers on the common that 
words almost fail me as I mention 1t. 
Give me your close attention, please.” 

Ever since the meeting when Mrs. 
Bunker took Mrs. Pitman to task for 
the condition of her ash-barrels, we 
have been subject to a weak-kneed 
and guilty sensation when she gives 
us an introduction of this sort. 

“You probably know,” she contin- 
ued in more colloquial style, “the 
small house with pointed gables and 
a piazza, fronting the common next 
the old Benjamin place. You are 
aware how neatly it has always been 
kept by former occupants. That 
house is just rented by a doctor who 
has come here with his wife, I am 
told, from New York. They moved 
in a week ago, and in that short 
space of time, — one week, ladies, — 
they have made the premises a blot 
upon the scutcheon of our lovely vil- 
lage. Their packing cases were un- 
loaded on the piazza in a high wind, 
and bits of paper, excelsior and what 
not are scattered from end to end of 
the yard; boxes, planks, tin cans and 
other refuse are piled at one side; the 
whole appearance of the establishment 
is enough to make one of us” —im- 
pressively —“‘avert her head in pass- 
ing it. And still the scandal goes on, 
unabated, from dav to day. It is a 
moment for immediate action, a mo- 
ment to be seized by patriotic and pub- 
lic-spirited women, and the disturbers 
of our peace of mind made to feel the 
necessity of taking immediate steps 
towards reform. I lay the case before 
you, ladies, for suggestions as to 
prompt aggression.” 

There was a suitable pause. Then 
Miss Withers’ gentle voice piped up. 
“This is really a dreadful state of 
things,” she began mildly. “I hadn’t 
noticed it myself, I suppose because”— 
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“Hadn't noticed it!” ejaculated the 
president, in tones of thunder. 

“I was going to say,” fluttered Miss 
Maria hurriedly, “because I haven’t 
passed there in two weeks. If I had, 
no doubt I should have been very 
much annoyed about it.” 

“Annoyed!” exclaimed Mrs. Bunker 
again, savagely. “Annoyance is al- 
together too personal a term. It 
arouses all my loyalty to the society; 
that’s the way it impresses me.” 

Of course this brought forth many 
protestations of the same sentiments 
from the rest of us. Then Mrs. Pit- 
man ventured to ask if Mrs. Bunker 
didn’t think it would, be well to send 
a committee to the doctor and ask 
him to “clear up a little.” 

“The chair has no thoughts, Mrs. 
Pitman,” answered that body loftily. 
“T await a motion.” 

I always second everybody else’s 
motion, but have never made one 
yet, in the meetings. Miss Scrapson, 
however, came to the fore, and it was 
presently decided that the president 
should appoint a committee to visit 
the doctor and his lady and reprove 
them. 

“Tf that is really the pleasure of the 
Association,” said Mrs. Bunker, with 
a wave of her purple ostrich plume, 
“T will appoint Miss Allison” (that is 
my name) “a committee of one to call 
at the doctor’s house for this purpose. 
As you are one of the young ladies of 
the place, Irene, it would be in the way 
of your social duty at any rate. You 
can mingle business with pleasure.” 

_“Yes,— but Mrs. Bunker, I never 
could mingle things! Don’t ask me 
to go,” I implored. “I’m sure I shall 
make a failure of it. I don’t want to 
offend them, you know, — they may 
be nice people.” 

“Nice people?’ Mrs. Bunker com- 
pressed her lips into that peculiar 
stiff smile which means scorn, and 
closed her eyes slowly with her head 
tilted back. 

“They certainly must be lax,” mur- 
mured Miss Scrapson, — “very lax.” 
Nobody, however, came to my rescue. 
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I was evidently doomed to be the un- 
happy instrument of the Society’s re- 
venge. I gave in and took my in- 
structions as meekly as I could. 

“The wife has an extremely youth- 
ful and inexperienced air,” said my 
mentor, “and undoubtedly needs a lit- 
tle judicious instruction. It will 
alarm her less to be confronted by a 
person of her own age. Our work is 
largely educational, you know, so do 
not antagonize her. Simply say to 
her something of this kind in gentle 
but firm tones: ‘My dear madam, do 
you not appreciate the beauty of this 
peaceful little village, and will you not 
bear your part henceforward in the 
maintenance of its order and symme- 
try?’ Such a method of speech would 
be better than to alarm her. And yet 
don’t fail to impress upon her that 
disorder simply cannot be.” 

I acquiesced, with a slightly strang- 
ling sound, which the president did 
not notice fortunately. It resulted 
from physical distress of a kind which 
is sometimes on these occasions be- 
yond control. It was with me yet, in 
a milder form, as I ascended the doc- 
tor’s steps that afternoon, card-case in 
hand, which last appendage seemed 
the most despicable mockery. 

The house was a neat, smart little 
affair in its way, inartistic, but not ag- 
gressively ugly, and well arranged for 
professional purposes. The sign, 
Dr. M. H. Richmond, was tacked up 
beside the door. There certainly 
were evidences of an upheaval, how- 
ever, in plain sight. The front yard 
was, as Mrs. Bunker had described it, 
littered with papers and excelsior, the 
piazza floor as bad. At the side of 
the house was a pile of tin cans, boxes, 
broken china and other unsightly 
abominations. Somehow one could 
not help feeling that a woman’s eye 
and touch were wanting, and I found 
myself stiffening against the wife who 
could allow such a state of affairs to 
goon. My primmest expression was 


ready, as the door flew open, swung 
hospitably wide by a big young man 
with a short brown beard and gray 
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eyes. The moment I saw him it oc- 
curred to me to wonder what he 
would take me for — patient, caller, 
or perhaps an agent! Horrible 
thought, that last, — I found a certain 
timidity threatening my assurance. 

“Might I,” I began, putting myself 
into the latter category at once by my 
mode of address, “might I see the lady 
of the house, please?” 

“Walk in, won't you?” said the doc- 
tor affably, ushering me into what 
happened to be his office. Ah,— one 
knew now a little better where one 
was. Whatever its exterior short- 
comings, this must be the home of 
thoroughly cultivated people. Their 
furniture was solid, their pictures 
were fine, and their few decorations 
faultless. As to their books, filling 
all available space, no library critic 
could find the selection wanting in 
true literary discrimination. I felt the 
courage of my mission diminishing as 
I slid into a leather covered arm chair 
opposite the easy, amused looking 
doctor. 

“I’m so very sorry,” he observed, 
“that she isn’t at home. She went 
away by the early train this morning; 
but perhaps you could leave a message 
with me if it’s a matter of import- 
ance.” 

There was a short but awkward 
pause. No help for it,—I might as 
well make the plunge. The more 
Bunkerish I could be, the better, if 
any stern message was to be sent to 
the wife by this good-natured person- 
age. 

“T wanted to see Mrs. Richmond,” 
[ explained stiffly, “on a little matter 
of business connected with the work 
of the Village Improvement Society. 
It was reported at our last meeting 
that the condition of your front yard 
is very bad.” 

“My front yard! TI see.” The 
doctor looked quizzical but serene, 
and glanced out over his shoulder to 
the lawn. 

“Our Association,” I continued 
bravely, “aims to incite the pride of 
householders in the appearance of the 
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village as well as in their own homes; 
and your place here is conspicuous, 
facing the common as it does. We 
thought that might not have occurred 
to you.” 

“It really hadn't,” smiled my host. 
“This is very kind of you, however. 
Do I understand that your Society 
orders me, through you, to clear up 
the yard? In that case, do they pro- 
vide cleaners and so forth, —or will 
they perhaps come and take charge of 
it themselves?” 

“Not at all,” I exclaimed angrily. 
“You are expected to attend to it.” 

“What should you do,” he inquired 
suavely, “if I left it in disorder? I 
ask from curiosity, naturally, as I 
should never have the temerity to defy 
so august a body. Would the law be 
obliged to take its course?” 

“You are probably aware that we 
have no law whatever behind us,” I 
said with all the dignity I could as- 
sume, “though the selectmen are very 
good about backing us up in flagrant 
cases. But I should imagine a doctor 
just settling in a town would be suffi- 
ciently alive to his own interests to 
see the propriety of making a good 
impression by the appearance of his 
house and grounds.” 

“Ah!” He nodded slowly, smiling 
in a way which maddened me. “Now 
I see. This is a special kindness on 
your part. How grateful I am to 
you! Your suggestion may really 
result in my winning the hearts of the 
West Hedgeworth people; and I shall 
begin at once. The propriety of mak- 
ing a good impression by the appear- 
ance of my house and grounds! — it 
is a noble sentiment. My colored 
boy who is my only servant, shall at- 
tend to the matter, and the Village 
Improvement Society shall see a 
change indeed. Are there any other 
little touches,—extra touches, you 
know, — that occur to you?” 

I glanced at the big, low table with 
its littering of attractive books and 
magazines, a great ivory club of a pa- 
per knife lying across an uncut re- 
view. I was as much at home among 
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those things as he. Why had I been 
forced into the attitude of an imperti- 
nent village miss, to be laughed over 
with his wife again in the way he was 
laughing now? The idea was dis- 
tressing; but I had no defence. 

“T think you are quite capable of 
arranging your own yard,” I said 
curtly. “You will very soon find out 
what the village people like. All that 
our Association requires is cleanliness 
and good order”;—with which I 
moved toward the door, murmuring a 
regret that I had not seen Mrs. Rich- 
mond. 

“This is so good of you,’ —and 
now the doctor actually showed a 
shade of embarrassment himself, — 
“that I am really overwhelmed with 
shame to be obliged to disappoint you 
about my wife. It would be so pleas- 
ant for her to know you ladies and 
to” — he coughed slightly —“‘to come 
under your helpful influence. But 
the fact is, she isn’t — she doesn’t — 
there never has — in short, there isn’t 
any Mrs. Richmond. My sister came 
with me to help me settle things. She 
is a college girl somewhat younger 
than I and with no experience what- 
ever. I hope you will be willing to 
welcome her when she comes back in 
July,—that is, of course, if we are 
tidy enough to be recognized by the 
villagers.” Still the blandest expres- 
sion about his mouth, but a twinkle in 
the gray eyes which made me grind 
my teeth. And he had calmly sat 
there, letting me call on him! 

I attempted to “sweep” across the 
piazza with dignity, but only swept up 
little bits of excelsior on the hem of 
my gown. But I did make him feel 
the arrows of a dignified wrath, I 
think; — not that he evinced any such 
sensation at the time. To Mrs. Bun- 
ker, who had asked for a prompt re- 
port, I flew. She took the affair with 
unsympathetic calmness. 

“You did your duty, Irene,” was 
her gracious commendation, “and it 
was not your fault that the girl — who 
certainly was there, for I saw her — 
should be his sister and not his wife. 
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You said precisely the right thing, and 
I trust he will profit by it and earn 
the respect of the village. I am glad 
he is a young man of taste.” 

He got on, whether possessed of 
taste or not. It annoyed me to see 
the way he made friends with every- 
body who crossed his path, man, 
woman or child. They were rather 
slow to consult him professionally; 
but Doctor Bell, the old physician 
who had all the practice round here, 
livesat Hedgeworth Centre three miles 
away, so when Miss Phoebe Withers, 
Miss Maria’s older sister, had an at- 
tack of heart failure one day, they 
sent for Doctor Richmond, and took 
a tremendous fancy to him. I kept 
out of his way; to my mind he was the 
most thoroughly disagreeable man I 
ever met. 

The front yard, meanwhile, had 
been cleared up. Nick, the black imp 
who drove, cooked and gardened for 
the doctor, was known to be mysteri- 
ously occupied behind the house for 
hours at a time, after the rubbish was 
removed. Mrs. Benjamin saw it all 
from her back windows, and reported 
it at the sewing society. He spent 
hours pottering among paint-cans, 
starting seeds and what not; and 
shortly after, the front fence appeared 
painted grass green, the gate picked 
out with white cross-bars, and the 
lamp-post similarly decorated, bearing 
a brand-new reflector. Then clam- 
shell borders to the gravel-walk 
cropped out, and two round clam- 
edged beds of geraniums stared from 
the lawn, while a “rockery” of red 
and blue boulders, with ferns, reared 
itself where the piles of tin cans had 
been. 

“Do you like that sort of thing, I 
want to know?” I inquired wrath- 
fully of Mrs. Bunker at our next Vil- 
lage Improvement meeting. 

“Well, it looks perfectly neat,” she 
answered, “and it is in the style of 
most of the best kept yards here. I 
can’t say that J should not prefer 
quieter colors; but he is a young man 
yet, you know.” 
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I was silenced. What right had I, 
any way, to feel as if there were a sort 
of practical joke on me personally, in 
all this? The day after, a new orna- 
ment appeared;—a pair of andirons, 
painted scarlet, and a hollowed-out 
log across them filled with yellow nas- 
turtiums. Mrs. Pitman pointed it out 
to me delightedly. 

“Just like a real fire!” she said. “Do 
you see, Irene. The Doctor is quite 
a landscape gardener, isn’t he?” I 
made no reply. 

Another decoration was set forth 
next, on the opposite side of the yard; 
—this time a crane, also of scarlet 
hue, and a swinging pot, with money- 
wort bubbling in it and dribbling 
down the sides. By ill luck I was 
passing at the moment when Nick put 
it there, turning round with a grin for 
the approval of his master, who stood 
in the window. 

“Very good indeed, Nick,” I 
heard the Doctor call out. “You’rea 
regular Village Improvement Society 
in yourself, boy.” I wondered if it 
were possible, by Delsartian methods, 
to throw scorn into the expression of 
one’s back. The attempt ended 
weakly in one of those little conscious 
adjustments of drapery to which one 
resorts involuntarily at such junc- 
tures. Somehow I felt that those 
gray eyes were upon me. I had occa- 
sionally caught the expression of 
them before, always with the inevita- 
ble twinkle, when we met in public. 

He grew into the habit of dropping 
in at the Bunkers’, to my disgust, as 
it spoiled my own intimacy there. Mr. 
., a shadowy figure in the back- 
ground of the family stage, had been 
cured, or imagined he had, of rheu- 
matism by the new physician, and 
took a great fancy to him. Emily, the 
daughter, who is so fearfully quiet 
that most people never make any at- 
tempt to rouse her, was actually 
known to chat with him quite nat- 
urally and easily; and our beloved 
president submitted to cruel thrusts 
from him with a good grace. 

“Mrs. Bunker,” he said one even- 
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ing as we were all sitting on the 
piazza in a June twilight, “you’ve 
never told me yet how you liked the 
arrangement of my front yard. Have 
you seen the new garden-seat I had 
put out this week? It’s one of the 
latest fads in outdoor decoration, 
made of the head-board and frame of 
an antique bedstead —a very choice 
thing. I got the idea from a farm- 
house up on the north road.” 

“T haven’t noticed it,’ she answered 
somewhat cautiously, “but I observe, 
Doctor, that you have an idea of fall- 
ing in with the taste of the people.” 

“My dear madam,” he clasped his 
hand round one knee and looked off 
dreamily into space, — “a doctor just 
settling in a town should be suffi- 
ciently alive to his own interests to see 
the propriety of making a good im- 
pression by the appearance of his 
house and grounds.” 

How dared he mock me to my very 
face in this fashion? I was thankful 
for the little back gate leading out of 
the Bunkers’ grounds, by which I 
could get a short cut home, leaving 
my good-byes with Emily Bunker. 
When we met accidentally at the post- 
office next morning, I turned my 
back on him to stamp some letters, 
and never looked up till he was gone, 
after telling Alice Cobb, one of the vil- 
lage belles, who stood there, that he 
was going away in the afternoon to 
his sister’s Commencement and would 
bring her back with him. 

The week seemed very peaceful, and 
I enjoyed going about without the 
dread of further shafts of ridicule. I 
was always planning some way to 
give his impertinence a decided snub, 
but never found the chance. The 
afternoon of his return, I was sitting 
with my work in Mrs. Benjamin’s 
parlor as the buggy drove up, Nick 
having been left to.walk home from 
the station. When he helped the sis- 
ter out,—a manifestly high bred, 
charming little blonde,—I couldn’t 
help watching for the effect upon her 
of those painted monstrosities. She 
wouldn’t tolerate them a moment, I 
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felt sure. But oh, stab after stab! 
She gave one glance at them and 
turned to her brother with an expres- 
sion of such utter merriment that I 
knew at once the thing was a joke al- 
ready understood between the two. I 
decided that Amy Richmond would 
not become a friend of mine. Yet cu- 
riously enough she actually sought 
me out, at an academy reception the 
next night. Emily Bunker  intro- 
duced her, and she began at once: 
“I’ve been so anxious to meet you, 
Miss Allison. Morris tells me so 
much about you, and he’s sure we 
shall be congenial.” 

I stiffened. Another back-handed 
thrust, probably, lay underneath this. 

“He thinks I shall learn an immense 
amount from you, too,” she pursued, 
— “don’t you Morris?” — to the Doc- 
tor, who was unexpectedly standing 
behind me. 

“T’ve told my sister,” he answered, 
“that she must persuade you to give 
her some hints about household mat- 
ters. She hasn’t had even as much 
experience yet as Nick and I.” 

Itried tobe very ungracious,as dark 
suspicions flew through my mind; but 
Miss Richmond looked absolutely 
guileless, and furthermore — she 
wouldn't let me alone; there was no 
use trying to avoid her. And it did 
seem good to have a friend of her sort. 
The West Hedgeworth girls are bright 
and pretty, and some of them intellec- 
tual, but we had all been village com- 
rades too long to get up much enthu- 
siasm over one another’s society. 
Doctor Richmond’s brotherly devo- 
tion caused him to lend his sister the 
buggy and spirited little horse for her 
own use now and then, besides the 
drives she took with him; so we two 
enjoyed long excursions through the 
country roads, steeped in July sun- 
shine and finding our mutual interests 
deeper with every day. Once I went 
to tea with them, and on that occasion 
the Doctor seemed quite like other 
people, except just as I was leaving 
under the escort of my younger 
brother, which I had purposely ar- 
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ranged, the temptation to give me a 
parting thrust was too strong for him, 
and he remarked as we descended the 
front steps: “Miss Allison, I am so 
glad to have had you get a glimpse of 
our clam-shells in the moonlight.” 
Amy went off to the seashore a 
day or two later, and I felt ‘really 
sorry for him, but it was much the 
easiest way to avoid him altogether, 
and I never asked him to come to our 
house, nor crossed his path if I could 
help it. As for the nasturtiums and 
geraniums, scorching on his lawn in 
the midsummer heat, I wanted no 
sight of them. By and by I went 
away myself, and came back in Sep- 
tember to a taste of the unpleasant- 
nesses of life. My two brothers left 
home, one to a business position in 
Boston, the other to college. Father, 
meanwhile, who for eight years since 
mother’s death had been lost in mel- 
ancholy and required my constant of- 
fices as consoler, divulged the fact 
that a buxom widow in Hedgeworth 
Centre had succeeded in resurrecting 
his buried affections; an individual as 
utterly unlike —well, there was a 
sting about it all that made things look 
pretty black for awhile, and since they 
desired the engagement “kept quiet” 
I locked up my woes and could only 
wonder now and then whether any- 
body felt any sympathy, while parry- 
ing the usual village questions about 
Father’s frequent drives to the Cen- 
tre. The Bunkers went abroad for 
the winter, thank Heaven! — and the 
V. I. S. was suspended for the time 
being. Mercifully I had a chance to 
do something for somebody else. 
Aunt Abby, my mother’s sister, who 
had lived alone with her servants in 
a big house fronting the common, a 
rather morose and unmanageable old 
maiden lady, was breaking down. 
My other aunt, who lives in Cali- 
fornia, could not come east at once, 
so I was the only member of the fam- 
ily to nurse her, and with Father and 
the boys provided for I had time to 
go to her whenever she needed me. 


Dr. Bell fell ill, and Dr. Richmond 

















was called. His appearance in the 
sick-room seemed likely to destroy 
the only comfort I had there; but 
strange to say, I laid down my weap- 
ons before three visits were over. 
His management of her was abso- 
lutely perfect; thoughtful, gentle, 
cheery, and so patient with her whims 
and imaginings, poor old soul, that his 
coming grew to be the one bright 
spot in her life, and I -fancied she 
would give herself up to complete in- 
validism for the sake of them.. But 
he looked grave one day over her, and 
informed me she must have a nurse. 

“Do you think me incapable?” I 
asked rather sharply. 

“No, but you couldn’t hold out to 
do all there is to be done. Your 
aunt is going to be worse, Miss Alli- 
son, and I doubt if we can pull her 
through. You'll want somebody for 
night work.” 

Mrs. Smith, the village nurse, is the 
dreariest of her kind, and brings an 
atmosphere of melancholy with her. 
My services were needed as cheerer- 
up from this time on, for poor Aunt 
Abby grew visibly weaker, and finally 
one stormy night the end seemed near, 
so I did not go home. Dr. Rich- 
mond came in about nine o’clock and 
found me in the cold, lofty parlor 
with its straight-backed furniture and 
grim family portraits. 

“See here,” he remarked as he re- 
turned from the sick-room, “mightn’t 
you be a little more comfortable 
somehow? You can’t sit up all night 
on the edge of a slippery sofa like 
that. Why don’t you doze, and let 
the nurse call if she wants you?” 

| had unconsciously taken the atti- 
tude of my childhood’s years, when 
sent to call on Aunt Abby and 
charged not to let my feet touch the 
furniture, my hands crossed in my lap, 
and spine rigid. But I couldn’t have 
slept at any rate, I told him, and 
should manage all right. 

He opened the front door to depart, 
then came back. A West Indian tor- 
nado was tearing at the house and 
lashing the trees with howls of fury, 
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the chimneys moaning and blinds rat- 
tling. He looked at me irresolutely, 
I sitting motionless. What did a 
mere storm matter, — a tumult of na- 
ture which would be over by morn- 
ing? He might object to it, with 
nothing worse to worry about; it 
made no difference to me. 

“T must be on hand every hour any- 
way,” he said slowly, “to watch your 
aunt’s pulse. Neither you nor the 
nurse would understand it. If you 
don’t mind, I'll stay here, instead of 
coming back and forth across the 
common in such a gale as this. And 
meanwhile let me show you a better 
way to rest.” 

Poor Aunt Abby! It was fortu- 
nate that she could not see her plush 
sofa moved round cornerwise and its 
end filled with pillows, nor the logs 
which the Doctor brought from the 
cellar piled across her beautifully pol- 
ished, unused andirons. Had I any 
business to sink back luxuriously and 
enjoy the sparkle and warmth of a 
fire, with that unconscious figure in 
the next room? I sprang up again 
and tiptoed in to ask the nurse if I 
might not take her place. 

“No,” said Mrs. Smith dolorously 
but firmly, “you ain’t experienced 
enough to watch out her last hours. 
Miss Abby’s been good to me in ways 
I sha’n’t say nothin’ about, and I’m 
a-goin’ to see her through. All I 
want you for is to call if I need you, 
and so long as I ain’t all alone I shall 
stay up till the last.” 

I crept back, feeling incompetent 
and useless, and with some of the di- 
minished nerve which results from the 
nearness and certainty of death —that 
hour we are never ready for. 


“Lie against the cushions, please,” ’ 


commanded the Doctor quietly. “Now 
I’m going to be here and watch every 
symptom. You won’t have to keep 
anything on your mind,—and your 
aunt may rally, remember, perhaps 
even return to consciousness again. 
Just put the responsibility entirely on 
Mrs. Smith and me, and try to rest 
as much as you can.” 
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There was no resisting this; he 
should not see, however, that my eyes 
grew moist under the unwonted sen- 
sation of being looked out for. I 
turned my head away to pull my 
forces together, but he had gone back 
to Aunt Abby’s bedside. When he 
came out, in about five minutes, he 
told me that all was going well, and 
then sitting down began to speak of 
everyday matters. Before very long 
a better footing was established be- 
tween us than ever before, and for a 
couple of hours we talked, only inter- 
rupted by visits to the sick-room. I 
forgot my secret smart at having been 
ridiculed, in hearing Morris Rich- 
mond tell delightful bits of his own 
experiences and life interest. Not 
being enough of a woman of the world 
to resist the delicate flattery which 
such a recital implies, I didn’t suspect 
him either of adroitness enough to use 
his autobiography for that purpose. 
3ut about twelve o’clock he looked at 
his watch, then at me, and frowned. 

“You're horribly tired,” he said, 
“and I’ve no business to keep you up 
when it isn’t necessary. Please go 
upstairs to bed, and sleep till four 
o'clock. I shall be here till then, and 
there will be absolutely nothing for 
you to do. If your aunt is improv- 
ing, you needn’t be called till seven, 
for you can take Mrs. Smith’s place 
to-morrow, and Mrs. Benjamin will 
come over to help you if you need 
her.” 

Evidently he himself was tired of 
talking so long. I didn’t give him 
credit for any especially disinterested 
motives in sending me off, but went 
with some resentment, since he so 
plainly wished me to go. ___I[ didn’t 
sleep, however. The mirror on the 
wall of the barren guest-room moved 
from some hidden draught or jar, the 
old willow whipped its twigs against 
the window-panes, and I lay watching 
them with a strange tumult in my 
heart, a whirlwind of whys and con- 
jectures, a creeping nervousness as to 
the outcome of the next few hours, a 
lonely dread of the after months when 
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Aunt Abby should be gone and my 
home life changed,— and yet, through 
it all, an odd new satisfaction which I 
tried to push away, and a tendency to 
go over word for word the talk of that 
evening and the looks on Morris 
Richmond’s face. There was a faint 
dawn in the room before I knew it, 
and then it occurred to me that the 
Doctor ought to have a little break- 
fast after his long vigil. The servants 
were asleep, but the kitchen fire had 
been left “in,” and I knew where 
everything was kept. I freshened 
myself up and stole down the back 
stairs to cook coffee and eggs and hot. 
toast. In the midst of it the door 
opened behind me, and I started 
guiltily. 

“What are you doing now?” he de- 
manded. 

“How did you know?” I faltered. 

“The smell of that coffee going all 
through the house is enough to wake 
anybody. So this is the way you 
obey orders! Miss West is better, 
and Iam just going. You might per- 
fectly well have slept on.” 

“But I couldn't,” I insisted, “and 
you will stay and drink the coffee now 
that I have cooked it.” 

He consented if I would have some 
too, and we ate our impromptu meal 
in the dark dining-room, warming up 
over it and chatting most familiarly. 
It was growing light when the Doc- 
tor took his hat in the hall. 

“Thank you for being so good to 
me,” he said. “I appreciate it. Now 
please don’t overdo. I sha’n’t be in 
again probably until noon, unless you 
send for me”;—and he opened the 
door, where,we both stood looking 





out. We were just opposite his 
house. The storm was abating, but 
the havoc it had made was visible 


everywhere. A big elm had been up- 
rooted on the common, and lay prone, 


with hundreds of scattered twigs 
about it. And the Doctor’s front 
yard?) Alas! Mrs. Benjamin’s old 


buttonwood tree, which had been dy- 
ing all summer, was crashed over, 
burying in its prostrate branches the 
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crane, the andirons, the gay beds and 
all. Nature itself had swept away 
the last barrier now, I reflected tri- 
umphantly, to what might be a good 
satisfactory friendship. Better days 
were coming. But— 

“Whew!” said my companion light- 
ly. “Look over there. Dear me — 
I must hurry home and set Nick at 
work. It will take us a whole week 
to get square with the Village Im- 
provement Society!” 


Aunt Abby lived nearly a month 
longer. Her sister came on from 
California and took charge in the 
sick-room with an energy which left 
very little for others todo. After the 
funeral she went away again. The 
property had been left to her, the 
house to me, with just enough income 
to live, economically, in it. Father 
and his affianced bride were well sat- 
ised with this arrangement, and 
made preparations to be married at 
Thanksgiving, at which time I was to 
move into my new abode. [I felt it to 
be following indeed in Aunt Abby’s 
footsteps, and could see myself in im- 
agination going on year after year 
with my one servant, growing older 
and grimmer, brooding over past 
days, finally slipping out of life with- 
out a friend in the world. It was 
rather a new thing for me to take this 
morbid view, but one always finds a 
fresh idea interesting, and I hugged it 
for a time with all the vehemence of 
my nature. The Doctor I had seen 
now and then, and we had managed to 
remain pretty well on our new basis 
of easy and even confidential ac- 
quaintanceship. But I could not for- 
get the old grudge; he would not keep 
up that spirit of mockery which 
cropped out so often unless he re- 
garded me still as a village nonentity. 
Yet why need I care? 

One November afternoon I started 
out to walk off the blues. It was 
gray and windy, but with occasional 
gleams of sunshine, — a good day for 
a hill-top. I went by the Bunkers’ 
shut-up mansion, waved to Miss 
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Maria at her little corner sitting-room 
window, shook my head to resist Mrs. 
Benjamin’s beckoning hand as I 
passed her door, and glanced at the 
Doctor’s yard. It was in order again 
indeed. The mutilated crane and 
andirons had been removed, and the 
beds emptied and raked over; but a 
new horror had been perpetrated in 
the shape of two brilliant globular 
lawn-reflectors on pedestals, one blue- 
gray, the other yellow, which gave a 
miniature distorted panorama of all 
passing objects and showed me a 
waddling image of myself, with flat- 
tened, wrathful countenance. It was 
the last straw, and I walked fiercely 
away, resolved that if my future dwell- 
ing must be opposite this man’s, its 
front blinds should be lowered forever. 

As that walk registered just about 
the lowest point my mental and spir- 
itual barometer has ever reached, I 
can hardly forget it. I climbed over 
Hart’s hill, and from its summit 
looked off westward over level fields, 
bounded by a horizon of tossing gray 
clouds and slits of pale yellow light. 
The old graveyard lay to the right, 
smooth bare maple boughs tossed 
above me. The road ran straight 
ahead, and I stood undecided whether 
to go on down or not. If it had been 
in a story, I reflected bitterly, the man 
I hated yet longed to see would ap- 
pear then and there; in real life such 
things never happened at the right 
juncture. I should simply go back, 
give Father his tea, and see him de- 
part as usual for the evening, then sit 
alone. 

But, after all, this is a story, or I 
shouldn’t be telling it. A buggy 
turned out of the farm-yard half way 
down the hill, and came toward me. 
I knew the horse and occupant, and 
turned my feet resolutely homeward, 
with a confusion in my brain which I 
thought was anger. A _ rapid trot 
sounded behind me, and then the 
Doctor’s “Whoa!” I did not look up 
till I heard him say: “Miss Allison, 
would you please let me drive you 
home?” 
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“T came out for a walk,” I an- 
swered. 

“Yes, but you've had the walk. 
And besides that, you are more by 
yourself nowadays than is good for 
you.” — What business was it of his? 
— “Then, best of all, I have a letter 
from Amy to read you.” 

“Oh, I don’t suppose it matters,” 
said I, climbing wearily in beside him, 
“only please have the goodness not to 
drive me past your house. The pros- 
pect of looking at it morning, noon 
and night hereafter is bad enough 
since this latest infliction.” 

“Tnfliction! do you really think so?” 
he asked, with the old merriment in 
his voice. “But I had to put some- 
thing there, you know, to brighten it 


A THANKFUL SOJOURNER. 








up a little. You certainly would have 
me sufficiently alive to my own inter- 
ests as a physician, wouldn’t you, to 
see the propriety—” 

“Stop!” I burst out, my cheeks one 
flame and the hot tears of tired-out 
nerves and pent-up anger springing to 
my eyes. “Be kind enough to under- 
stand that for your interests as a phy- 
sician I don’t care one straw!” 

The Doctor turned and laid his 
hanc gently on mine, looking down at 
me with a smile which levelled all my 
fortifications. 

“Of course you don’t,” he said. 
“But as a man—you surely must 
have seen by this time how badly I 
need a wife! Won’t you come and 
take command of my front yard?” 


A THANKFUL SOJOURNER. 


By Edith M. Thomas. 


“One world at a time.’’—T7horean. 


YE, whose spirit-sight, more keen than mine, 
() A sovran signal do, from far, descry, 
Monitions clear, and grace to live thereby — 
Free-holders of a City all divine; 
Who see another luminary shine 
Behind the orb that fills with light yon sky— 
Pardon a child-like, wonder-widened eye, 
Pleased with plain tokens of the Great Design! 


Pardon!—He pardons me, I rest secure, 

He who this world and all worlds did create,— 
Even that other world which ye discern,— 
He pardons me my joy, so warm and pure, 

In this, His lovely earth, our gracious state, 


Where, thankful, I do for a time sojourn. 
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THE CITY OF CHICOPEE. 


By Collins G. Burnham. 


HE settlement of this fair city on 
T the “river of elms,” — whence its 

name,—dates back into the 
seventeenth century. It is connected 
with that of Springfield, of whose ter- 
ritory Chicopee was a part for over 
two hundred years. If less quick to 
sever home ties than other daughters 
of Springfield, this one had attained 
greater maturity and was_ better 
equipped than the others to set up 
an independent establishment. 

The early doings of this child are 
somewhat indistinct in the family 
records. When and where was the 
first settlement within our limits? Who 
first ventured away from the protec- 
tion of the fortified houses at Spring- 
field to brave the perils of a more ex- 
posed region? There were two points 
of early settlement, one at “Skeep- 
much,” and the other at “Chikkuppy 
river's mouth,” both on the south side 
of the river. Dr. Holland, in his His- 
tory of Western Massachusetts, writes: 
“The first settlement of its territory 
occurred very early, on what is known 
as Chicopee street, probably within 
four years from the date of the first set- 
tlement at Springfield in 1636.” The 
Chicopee street section, including the 
islands in the river and extending “up 
the great river northward to the brook 
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called Wullamansep,” was granted, in 
1654, to John Pynchon, “for a 
farme,’ and a committee was ap- 
pointed by the town to view “the 
farme” and report its boundaries. 
The early records of land grants, as far 
as they are preserved, hardly substan- 
tiate the claim of such an early settle- 
ment of Chicopee as 1640 or 1641. It 
is some years later than Dr. Holland’s 
supposed date that the records begin 
to give evidence of land grants for 
“home lotts” in Chicopee. 

At the Skipmuck point of settle- 
ment, above Chicopee Falls, Symon 
Beamon received an allotment of land 
in 1656, “provided he remaine in 
town 5 years,” a provision frequently 
made in connection with land grants. 
He remained, and in 1661 a home lot 
was given him. John Pynchon, who 
seemed to own land about everywhere 
in the valley, had a grant of a farm 
with Mr. Holyoke, “betwixt y™” at: 
Skipmuck. James Warriner, Jeremy 
Horton, John Horton, Abel Wright, 


‘John Crowfoot, Nathaniel Ely and 


Daniel Cooley are some of the names 
appearing earliest in connection with 
various parts of Chicopee. Rowland 
Thomas received a grant of land on 
the south side of the river in 1659, and 
built upon it. The town bestowed 
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land upon Henry Chapin adjoining 
Thomas’ land in 1660, and “liberty is 
granted to build on his land” at a town 
meeting the next year. Japhet 


Chapin lived at the head of Chicopee 
street. The cellar hole of his house 
existed in the younger days of some 
who now live on that street. The first 
location of the Chapin brothers was on 





the south 
side of the 
river. Under 
date of Jan- 
uary 5, 1665, 
is the follow- 
ing: “Japhet 
Chapin hath 
granted to 
him by ye 
Plantation to 
him & his 
Heirs and 
Assigns for- 
ever four 
acres of land adjoining to that Lot 
his House stood on formerly on this 
Side or South side of Chickobee 
River.” Two deeds given in June, 
1679, now on record at Spring- 
field, of property on the south side of 
the river, make mention of Japhet 
Chapin’s house asa boundary. Henry 
Chapin’s house “stood by a little 
brook” on the south side of the river, 
near, it is supposed, the junction of 
Exchange and West streets. 





These brothers were the sons of 
Deacon Samuel Chapin of Springfield, 
who is the progenitor of this family in 
America, a friend of the Pynchons, 
father and son, a deacon of the First 
Church, a man of high character; the 
fine statue, modeled by St. Gaudens, 
erected to his memory in Springfield, 
is a deserved tribute to a worthy and 
distinguished 
pioneer. He is 
the grand- 
father of Chic- 
opee, for what- 
ever doubt 
may exist as to 
whom belongs 
the credit of 
first settling 
our town there 
is no question 
that the Cha- 








CHICOPEE FALLS AND CABOTVILLE IN 1838. 


Redrawn from old prints. 


pins populated it. Japhet and Henry 
Chapin were the fathers of eight sons 
who grew to manhood. Japhet’s 
grandchildren numbered sixty-five, 
and Henry’s twenty-three. Sons pre- 
dominated in these patriarchal fami- 
lies. Many of these grandchildren set- 
tled in Chicopee; but as the genealo- 
gist of the family says, ‘The spirit 
of emigration seized early, upon the de- 
scendants of Japhet and Henry. But 
mind ye, they did not emigrate to the 
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state of New York, nor to the 
rich lands of the then unknown 
West, but they went as far as 


Wilbraham, Ludlow, South <a 


Hadley, Granby, and _ one 
grandson of Deacon Samuel 
Chapin ventured as far as Cold 
Spring, now Belchertown.” 
Notwithstanding this drain 
upon the family by emigration 
to adjoining towns, the Chapin 
name became a conspicuous 
one in all lists and catalogues 
in Springfield and Chicopee. 
The Chapin family and those < 
related to them comprised for 

a long time about the entire 
population of the present ter- 
ritory of our city. 

Relics of the Indians are 
found here. They planted in the 
meadows and fished in the river. 
One of the Indian wading places 
across the Chicopee was the ford 
by which Chicopee street people 
crossed the river until the first 
bridge was completed in 1783, with 
funds raised in part by a lottery. The 
settlers sometimes came into conflict 
with the red men. Japhet Chapin was 
in the fight at Turner’s Falls. There 
was written on an old account book 
of his, now lost, these words: “I went 





FROM THE OLD CHURCH. 


out Volunteare against ingens the 17th 
of May, 1676, and we ingaged batel 
the 19th of May in the morning about 
sunrise and made great spoil upon the 
enemy and came off the same day with 
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INDIAN RELICS FOUND IN CHICOPEE. 


the los of 37 men and Captin Turner, 
and came home the 20th of May.” 
The fear of the Indians was upon the 
settlers. When Hannah Chapin was 
making a dress before her marriage 
to John Sheldon, Jr., of Deerfield, her 
mother advised her to make it strong 
enough to wear into captivity; but 
whether or not she thought to put it 
on before she leaped from her chamber 
window with her husband while the 
war whoop was waking Deerfield, 
records do not tell. She was taken to 
Canada and was redeemed by the elder 
John Sheldon, who made various jour- 
neys thither to recover captives. The 
house of Lieut. Wright at Skipmuck 
was attacked and several persons 
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IN THE OLD CEMETERY. 
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killed in the summer of 1708. In a 
diary kept by Deacon Edward Chapin 
of Chicopee is frequent mention of en- 
counters between the settlers and the 
Indians, and evidence of the fear that 
the enemy would break through the 
frontiers and descend upon this part 
of the valley. He wrote one day in 
May, 1747: “This day I was called 
upon to bear arms, there being a great 
alarm. Husoock was beset by Indians 
on Monday last.” A _ later entry: 
“About this time the scalpers come in, 
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river were the ones most interested in 
the movement fora parish. There was 
no bridge across the Chicopee river, 
and the journey to church was a hard 
one. They felt able also to settle a 
minister among themselves. The 
Springfield parish, interested in build- 
ing a new meeting house, objected to 
any separation. In their petition to 
the General Court, Chicopee people es- 
teem it ““extreeme hard” that their fel- 
low parishioners should make so 
much opposition. “We cannot think 
our Selves justly 
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having been out about a month.” A 
house that stood just north of the 
present church on Chicopee street, as 
some recall who have seen it, had its 
door thickly studded with nails to give 
it greater resistance to Indian hatchets. 

A minor feature of early life was 
slavery. The first slave in town was, 
perhaps, Roco. We learn this because 
Colonel Pynchon desired a grant of 
more land at Skipmuck, where, we 
read, “he is settling Roco, his negro.” 
The earliest list of the First Church, 
1753, bears the name Pompe. It is a 
tax list for church expenses, and 
Pompe, like his master, is taxed a six- 
pence. Recently a catalogue of thirty 
abolition books, an annex to the 
Sunday School library, has come to 
light, and we know what strong aboli- 
tion doctrine was taught in 1839. 
Some years later some Chicopee citi- 
zens purchased the freedom of a 
fugitive slave who was living in town, 
that his master might not claim him 
again. 

The relation of church and state in 
early New England makes the forma- 
tion of a parish an important event in 
our history. The people north of the 
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little worldly in- 
terest.” Their 
petition was granted, June 30, 1751; 
the first parish meeting was held July 
30 following, and in September, 1752, 
the first minister, Rev. John Mc- 
Kinstry, was settled. 

The parish bounds extended over 
the Connecticut, including a part of 





GEORGE S. TAYLOR. 


First Mayor of Chicopee. 


West Springfield and all of Holyoke. 
This part of the parish was assessed 
to settle the minister, but not to build 
the meeting house. Deacon Chapin, 
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in his diary,gives us 
a pleasant view of 
the interest in build- 


ing the first meet- 
ing house. On 
New Year's day, 


(1751), the people 
“with united voices 
declared for cut- 
ting timbers” for it. 
Two days later, 
“about 40 men ad- 
vanced into the 
woods,” and the 
next day half thatnumber finished cut- 
ting the timber. How merrily the axes 
rang, wielded by those stout arms! 
Then they wait for snow. Five days 
pass; then “thers snow eno, O we are 
very glad;” but when the snow is “al- 
most gone as twere,” they are sad. 
The midwinter month passes and no 
sledding; but with the new month 
comes a “week of Comfortable proper 
winter weather and pretty sledding” 
and the “Chicopee MH Timber got 
Home very successfully.” On June 5 
the record is: “This Day throye Indul- 
gence of Heaven we had our Meeting 
House Raised with great Safety and 
Joy.” Remembering the abundant 
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THE BLUFFS. 


supply of liquors furnished on such 
occasions, the entry, “with great 
Safety,” is significant. Not all rais- 
ings had such happy issue. 

The dimensions of this meeting 
house were 43x33 feet. It stood north 
of the present meeting house on 
Chicopee street. Though raised so 
safely and joyfully, it was not wholly 
finished until 1765; but it was occu- 
pied when the minister came, and to 
the call of the drum the people assem- 
bled and took the seats assigned them 
by the committee for “seating the 
meeting house,” on the principle that 
“age be esteemed Equivalent to Four 
pounds of estate.” Our ancestors 
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frowned upon “gold rings,” and had 
no “respect to him that weareth gay 
clothing”; but they did have a code of 
procedure for seating the meeting 
house that was not altogether un- 
worldly, or scriptural. The “unseated 
pew” in this plain house was for “the 
use of Girls yt are under sixteen years 
of Age’; and the negro pew was in the 
gallery. 

By means of the parish Chicopee 
obtained ecclesiastical independence. 
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The act of incorporation was signed 
by the governor, April 29, 1848. 

Chicopee came into the family of 
towns well equipped. The assessed 
valuation was $2,476,210.00. The 
population was 7,861. She had high- 
ways, newspapers, schools, churches, 
well-developed water power turning 
the wheels of established industries, 
and, above all, industrious, intelligent, 
and public-spirited citizens. 

City life began with a charter of the 





























POINTS NEAR 


The next step was municipal inde- 
pendence. For fifty years Chicopee 
has been walking the paths of the mu- 
nicipal world by herself. A move on 
the mother’s part to form a city estab- 
lishment aroused the daughter to gain 
municipal separation. She thought 
the proposed change would not benefit 
her, and did not relish an extra tax 
for a city house while living in the 


country. So when the mother began 
to set her cap for a mayor, the 


daughter decided to live by herself. 


THE FALLS. 


usual pattern, but recently we have 
adopted some new municipal fashions. 
The first venture in municipal owner- 
ship was made in 1892. The legisla- 
ture had granted authority to purchase 
the property and privileges of the ex- 
isting water companies, and to enlarge 
their capacity by the use of new 
sources of water supply. The city 
now owns a system of water supply, 
including pumping station, standpipes 
and other necessary equipment, of the 
estimated value of about $400,000, 
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THE CHICOPEE RIVER, SHOWING ELECTRIC LIGHT PLANT AND HIGH SCHOOL. 


capable of furnishing 2,800,000 gal- 
lons of water daily. The net income 
of the water department from March 
I, 1893, to December 1, 1897, was 
$32,382.32; that is, the department 
pays its running expenses and the in- 
terest on its bonded debt and has re- 
turned the sum named to the treasury 
of the city. A board of three commis- 
sioners has charge of this department, 
employing a superintendent. 

The city embarked in the electric 
light business in May, 1896. Previous 
to that date there was, as usual, the 
purchase of a franchise, formerly 
granted “without money and without 
price,” for a good round price, and the 
erection of a new station and its equip- 
ment with high-grade apparatus. This 
property is now valued at $89,543.22, 
after the five per cent depreciation 
charge required by state law has been 
made. The department has had but a 
brief space in which to show results; 
but the report of its work for the first 
full year is promising: 

Total income from street lights, 
$9,650.00; total manufacturing ex- 
pense of street lights, $9,242.17; to- 
tal income from incandescent lights, 
$5,877.92; total manufacturing ex- 
pense of incandescent lights, $2,- 


892.95; profit on lights, $3,392.14. 


The profit on street lights seems 
small; but we quote from the superin- 
tendent’s report: “The street lighting 
system has made a creditable showing, 
inasmuch as the amount of light fur- 
nished has been increased sixty per 
cent over the amount previously sup- 
plied the city, and at a manufacturing 
cost inside the prices formerly paid by 
the city.” This means to the public 
that the lamps burn longer nights, and 
that the almanac is not consulted so 
frequently to learn if the man in the 
moon, who formerly possessed great 
power in extinguishing street lights, 
is expected to show his face. The 
service to private houses is in its in- 
fancy, but as the demand for this ser- 
vice increases the profits of the light 
department will grow larger. Chi- 
copee is well satisfied with its experi- 
ments in municipal ownership. 

Our new charter, which went into 
operation this year, gives us a mayor 
and a legislative department, consist- 
ing of one alderman from each of the 
seven wards and ten at large. The 
mayor, clerk, treasurer, aldermen and 
school committee are elected by the 
voters; the auditor, collector and mes- 
senger by the aldermen; the solicitor, 
marshal, superintendent of streets, 
overseers of the poor and water com- 
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HON. GEORGE D. ROBINSON. 


missioners are appointed by the 
mayor. The distinctive features of the 
charter are a single legislative board 
and the separation of the legislative 
and administrative depart- 
ments. No member of the 
board of aldermen has 
anything to do with the 
expenditure of money, or 
with the appointment or 
election of any officer who 
expends money. The 
mayor has no vote. The 
principle of minority rep- 
resentation is adopted. 
Each voter ballots for only 
three of the five aldermen 
annually elected. 

Chicopee soldiers have 
been in many campaigns. 
The early settlers went out 
“against ingens.” They 
defended their homes at the frontiers. 
Chicopee men lost their life in the 
campaign against Louisburg in 1745. 
In the cemetery on Chicopee street, 
on Decoration Day, flags wave over 
the graves of Revolutionary soldiers. 

The militia served as a safe means 
for the gratification of military ardor 
after peace came; and of more than 
one olden time citizen it could be said, 
as of John Gilpin: 


“A train-band captain eke was he.” 
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No poet has sung the praises of our 
militia-men; but of one his biographer 
writes: “He had quite a military gen- 
ius, but no opportunity to display it, 
except in the militia.” The Cabot 
Guards was the military organization 
of fifty years ago in Chicopee. The 
name of the first captain, Jones S. 
Davis, heads the list of those who 
signed the by-laws of the company. 
The Guards in their flourishing days 
mustered about sixty men. They led 
the usual life of a militia company in 
times of peace —drilling, attending 
musters, doing escort duty, arrayed in 
all the glory oftheir blue uniforms with 
the buff trimmings, gilt buttons and 
gold lace. The company disbanded 
long ago. An organization of surviv- 
ors was formed in 1880; but now only 
four are left of the four score and more 
whose names are on its records. At 
some funeral of late years one or two 
of the survivors may have been seen 
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with crape upon the arm and a ribbon 
on the breast marked: Cabot Guards, 
Co. F, Tenth Regiment, M. V. M., 1844. 
The dead and the living were com- 
rades in the days of old lang syne. 
Our citizens rendered noble service 
in the war of the rebellion. Hundreds 
of men were busy in the shops forging 
instruments of war, and other hun- 
dreds bravely used them on many a 
battlefield. The Tenth Massachusetts 
regiment marched away with 38 
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GEORGE M. STEARNS. 
Chicopee men in its ranks, 
and the Seventy-seventh 
with 62 men. The First 
Massachusetts regiment of 
cavalry had 57 Chicopee 
names on its roll, while the 
Forty-sixth had 105. The 
town furnished its quota 
for the call of nine months’ 
men by enlistment. An 
entire company composed 
of and officered by Chic- 
opee men went into the 
first camp of the Thirty- 
seventh regiment. In the 
care of the city clerk is a 
record book of which our citizens 
may well be proud. It is in the hand- 
writing chiefly of George D. Robin- 
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son, and gives silent testimonial to his 
diligence and fidelity, and also to the 
love he bore to those whose service 
and patriotism he recorded. This 
manuscript volume contains the 
names, as far as the compiler could 
obtain them, of all citizens of Chico- 
pee who served in the army and navy, 
of those who were assigned to the 
town by the state, and of non-resi- 
dents who enlisted as a part of the 
town’s quota. His regiment, the 
period of his service, a list of the en- 
gagements in which he took part and 
in every case where the necessary in- 
formation could be gained, a brief 
sketch also of each man’s life, are 
given. The list contains the names of 
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529 residents of Chicopee who served 
in the army, and of 38 who were in the 
navy, with the name of the ship in 
which each served. This volume was 
compiled under the direction of the 
city. It is a story of camp and march 
and battle, of hospital and prison, of 
suffering and death, a glorious record 
of devotion and heroism, from the 
war's sad beginning to its end, of our 
citizens, who left the farm, the store, 
the loom, the lathe and the forge, to 
defend the Union. 

Two tablets at the entrance of the 
city hall bear the names of seventy- 
two soldiers whose lives were given 
for the life of the nation. The decreas- 


ing number of the survivors are gath- 
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Post, a name commemorating a citi- 
zen and officer of the town who was 
active in filling its quota and won the 
hearts of the boys by his kindly inter- 
est in them. 

Chicopee is a manufacturing centre. 
Our seal bears the motto, Jndustriac 
Variae. We are a community of 
skilled workmen. Our rich men have 
for the most part made their money 
in the industries that have made our 
name so widely known. Manufactur- 
ing began at the Falls 110 years ago, 
when James Byers and 
William Smith erected a 
furnace and made hollow 
iron ware from ore dug in 
the vicinity. We are told 
that “the furnace was con- 
sidered a work of no 
small magnitude in those 
days.” As we study the 
historical strata we dis- 
cover the fossil remains of 
extinct species of indus- 
try. The pots and kettles 
of the blast furnace are 
in the lower strata. Paper 
was made here long be- 


fore our neighbor, the 
Paper City, existed. 
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and shoes were made here, we 
find, in the past. Some claim 
the invention of lucifer matches 


for Chicopee. Some grant it to us; 
but the more conservative, consider- 
ing that other places claim the honor, 
judge the invention to be a case of 
spontaneous combustion simultane- 
ously at several points. At any rate, 
matches were made here, and Chico- 
pee smokers could light home-grown 
tobacco with home-made matches. 
Somewhere are to be found relics of 
ship building. “This Day met at 
South Hadley a number of Gentlemen 
And entering into articles concluded 
on Building a Schooner at Chicka- 
pee.” So wrote Deacon Edward 
Chapin 150 vears ago. There is an 
extinct water traffic awaiting resurrec- 
tion by the potent voice of Congress. 
Mention is made in the old Spring- 
field records of a place where “Capt 
Gerson first made rosin at Chicopee 
river.” One of the oldest industries 
not extinct is brick making. Deacon 
Chapin made bricks as early at least 
as 1751. 

The leading industry to-day is cot- 
ton. It employs more people than 
any other single industry. A small 
mill equipped with two carding ma- 
chines and two spinning frames of 48 
spindles each was in operation here for 
a while over ninety years ago. The 
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varn was sent out to 
families to be woven 
on hand looms. The 
real cotton business 
began in 1825 at the 
Falls. Our two cor- 














porations are the suc- 
-arlier 
The Dwight is 
an early instance of combination, ab- 
sorbing the Perkins and Cabot mills 
and uniting their factories to its own 
by building in between them, till now 
their mill presents a frontage but a few 
feet less than a third of a mile. One 
of the beautiful sights from the north 
side of the river is this long mill with 
its thousands of lights shining in the 
darkness. Mill No. 1 of the Chicopee 
Manufacturing Company, built in 
1875 upon modern principles of mill 
construction, is one of the finest in the 
country. The products of these whirl- 
ing spindles and flying shuttles seek 
the usual markets open to American 
cotton goods. The Dwight is trying 
the experiment of operating a mill in 
the South. 

Fifty years ago mechanics and op- 
eratives in the mills worked twelve 
hours a day; and the average of men’s 
wages was about $1.08 cents per day, 
and of women, $1.75 per week, exclu- 
sive of board. It cost as much to 
board a man as a woman received per 
week, while the women paid $1.37 1-2 
on the average for their board. 

Important to our city asis a business 
employing 2,700 or 2,800 people, our 
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ones. 
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manufac- 
turing body is 
not a mon- 
archy ruled 
by King Cot- 
ton, but a re- 
public in 
which other 
industrial in- 
terests have 
voice and 
power; and 
our fame as a 
manufacturing 








centre rests upon the many other 
products of our skilled labor. 
The Ames Manufacturing Com- 


pany, founded by Nathan P. Ames 
in 1834, has given a great name 
in the manufacturing world to Chic- 
opee. The list of its products is a 
long one. Before and during the Re- 
bellion, implements of war were made, 
— swords, bayonets, cannon and pro- 
jectiles. Tools for the manufacture of 
guns were produced and sent abroad. 
The British Board of Ordnance and 
the Royal Artillery Department of 
Spain received Chicopee products. 
And when the Chicopee boys went to 
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battle for the nation’s life, there were 
sabres made at home and purchased 
by the states of Virginia, Mississippi, 
Maryland and Georgia, as late as 1860, 
in the hands of Southern cavalry, to 
oppose them. Uncle Sam has sent to 
Chicopee when there was some dark 
spot on his coasts to be lighted and 
he needed a light-house, or when he 
needed a crane to lift some 
ponderous thing in a navy 
yard; and the Ames works 
have lovally responded. 
Were a thousand men to 
parade in the glory of the 
regalia of some _ mystic 
brotherhood, the Ames 
Sword Company could fur- 
nish all their outfit of 
plumed chapeaux and glit- 
tering sash and belt and 
gloves and gauntlets and 
streaming banners, and 
arm each one, if desired, 
with a sword of distinct 
pattern, but of finest metal 
and unsurpassed workman- 


ship. 
Our bronze work has 
a national fame. The 


equestrian statue of Wash- 
ington on the Boston Pub- 
lic Garden is one of sev- 
eral pieces at the state’s 
capital cast here. What 
citizen of the Bay State, or 
of the country, does not 
have'a thrill of pride, when 
he recalls the story of the 


Crawford doors at the 
nation’s capital? The 
models were first sent 
abroad to a Munich firm, which, 


in the dark days of the Rebellion, 
demanded the deposit of the con- 
tract price. The government would 
not discredit its ability to pay by com- 
plying with such a demand, and 
ordered the models returned. They 
came back so shattered that it took a 
long time to repair them. The Ames 


Company undertook the work, and 
cast the doors, to the glory of Yankee 
patriotism and Yankee skill. 
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The man who successfully demon- 
strated that bronze work of a high 
character could be done in America 
was Mr. Silas Mosman, who superin- 
tended this department of the Ames 
works for many years. Bronze work 


is also done by Mr. Melzar Mosman, 
who was associated with his father. 
rhe largest piece sent from his work- 
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shop is the equestrian statue of Gen- 
eral Grant in Lincoln Park, Chicago. 
He does work from the conception of 
the model as an artist to its reproduc- 
tion in metal. 

The lover of the bicvcle is familiar 
with the name of Chicopee. The 
Overman, the Lamb, the Ames, and 
the Chicopee Falls are our four manu- 
facturers of bicycles. The Overman 
Wheel Company and the Lamb Manu- 
facturing Company have a world-wide 
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FRENCH CANADIAN BOARDING HOUSES. 


reputation for their wheels. Frank 
Lenz, the first to attempt a trip across 
Asia on a bicycle, rode a Victor. He 
found no bicycle paths in China or 
India or Turkestan or Armenia. He 
was murdered when his remarkable 
journey was nearly completed. 

The 25th United States Infantry 
Bicycle Corps, under Lieutenant 
James A. Moss, mounted Spalding 
military bicycles, and, carrying their 
arms, ammunition, rations, tents and 
other necessary equipment, rode from 
Fort Missoula, Montana, to St. Louis, 
to test the practicability of the bicycle 
as a machine for military purposes. 
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Nineteen hundred 
miles of travel over 
mountain ranges, 
through mud, 
water and sand and 
over rocks  thor- 
oughly tested the 
virtues of the new 
Chicopee. war- 
horse. 

Peace has 
victories; and the 
plows of the Belch- 
er & Taylor Agri- 
cultural Tool Com- 
pany turn furrows 
in many fair fields 
in our own and for- 
eign lands,—and its other agricul- 
tural implements have a like wide use. 
The knitting machines which one 
Chicopee firm makes another fits with 
their curiously crooked latch needles. 
Sportsmen shoot with the Stevens 
Arms Company’s single-shot rifles in 
all climes, and some of the finest 
shooting with pistols has been done 
with Chicopee made weapons. Chico- 
pee sporting goods are gaining a wide 
reputation. Englishmen and Scotch- 
men play golf with Chicopee equip- 
ment. 

We turn from the factory to the 
greenhouse and recall the work of 


her 
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Dexter Snow, 
who was the 
second florist 
in western 
Massachusetts 
and the first 
in Chicopee. 
Hewas known 
as the “Ver- 
bena man.” 
He cultivated 
this flower, 
beginning in 
1855, till he had one of the finest 
collections of it in the world. He 
also had a rare collection of ferns. 
Mr. Snow was a pioneer in send- 
ing plants by mail, and his  ver- 
benas, wrapped in oil of silk and 
packed in old cigar boxes, went 
by mail all over the country. An hon- 
orable and distinguished part in the 
history of Chicopee was borne by 
Hon. George M. Stearns and ex- 
Governor George D. _ Robinson. 
Against their names now 
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“The fatal asterisk of death is set.” 


Each in his profession, the law, 
gained a high position, each filled a 
large place in the municipal life of the 
town as legal adviser and in other ser- 
vices, and a larger place in the affec- 
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tions of his fellow 
citizens. Besides 
these gifts to the bar, 
our city contributed 
to the judiciary of the 
Commonwealth an 
eminent member, the 
late Judge John 
Wells; and to the so- 
cial discussions of the day her offer- 
ings are “Looking Backward” and 
“Equality,” by Edward Bellamy. 
Mr. Stearns came to Chicopee to 
study law. His sign still indicates __ 
his office over the Center post-office, 
but citizens miss the familiar sight of 
him descending the stairs with letters 
in his hand for the mail. His home 
was on the Hill. Governor Robin- 
son lived opposite. Mr. Stearns was 
a genial host, a delightful conversa- 
tionalist, and possessed a large fund 
of stories and a keen sense of humor. 
He held few public offices. He 
served in both branches of the state 
legislature, but nominations to Con- 
gress were declined. He found rec- 
reation in driving and in reading. He 
loved a horse and liked a novel. 
Governor Robinson early in his life 
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was called to Chicopee to teach, and 
for nine years was the successful prin- 
cipal of the Center high school. His 
interest in the schools continued 
through life. He planned engage- 
ments to admit attendance upon the 
reunions of the high school alumni. 
He left the school for the law office. 
He entered political life as repre- 
sentative to the legislature from Chic- 
opee. When congressional and gu- 
bernatorial honors came, he never 
missed the town meeting, of which he 
was frequently moderator. Chicopee 
was fortunate in having such promi- 
nent citizens as Mr. Stearns and Gov- 
ernor Robinson interested in munici- 
pal matters. These two men, differ- 
ing in many points of character, as 
well as in politics, had in common a 
great love of home. They equally 
loved Chicopee, and Chicopee equally 
loved them. 

Edward Bellamy was born in Chic- 
opee, and most of his life has been 
spent here. His home, an attractive 
place to the friends admitted to its in- 
timacy, has been at the Falls. He 
was admitted to the bar of Hampden 
County, but his strong literary tastes 
drew him to other work. “A Nan- 
tucket Idyl” and “Dr. Heidenhoff’s 
Process” are not forgotten, although 
overshadowed by the popularity of his 
later works on social questions. 

A national bank and two savings 
banks are our financial institutions. 
The First National came into exist- 
ence under state law as the Cabot 
Bank, beginning business May 21, 
1845. Several officers of this bank 
have checks with John Brown’s name 
upon them. The Chicopee Savings 
Bank began business in 1854. It has 
had in these forty-four years but one 
treasurer, Mr. Henry A. Harris, whose 
continuous service is a record that has 
few parallels. 

What school _ privileges were 
given the boys and girls of Chico- 
pee in the days of its first settlement 
we do not know. Springfield made a 
grant in 1714 “to the farmers of Chico- 
pee and Skipmuch” for schools, and 
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in 1716 three precincts for schools 
were established, “Upper Chickopee,” 
“Lower , Chickopee,” and “Skip- 
much.” From this date regular ap- 
propriations were made. In 1761 a 
two-storied school house was built on 
Chicopee street. It had a great fire- 
place. The seats in the lower room 
were arranged around three of its 
sides, on one side in three rows, on the 
others in two rows, each row one step 
higher than that in front of it. The 
town has made liberal appropriations 
for its schools, which have attained a 
high standard. 

The City Library had its origin in 
Cabot Institute, a literary and social 
organization of long ago. The Chico- 
pee papers of the time report the meet- 
ings and the questions for debate, 
among which is the following: “Will 
the increase of the manufacturing in- 
terests in New England tend to de- 
press the condition of the laboring 
class?” The books, goo in number, 
which the institute gathered, were 
transferred in 1853 to the town, and 
became the nucleus of the present li- 
brary, which numbers 18,000 volumes. 
The library has had three homes, and 
needs another. The teachers, the 
scholars, the college girls, the clergy- 
men and the general reading public 
are finding the library a source of in- 
creasing profit as they come to it with 
their varying needs. 

Over twenty houses of worship open 
their doors in Chicopee, and eight 
denominational names tell our creedal 
diversities. A feature of the Grace 
Episcopal church is its parish house 
work. The equipment of this house 
includes accommodation for the ordi- 
nary social work of the parish and a 
gymnasium, baths, reading-room, 
pool tables and various games for men 
and boys. Girls also are using the 
gymnasium. Out-of-door sports re- 
ceive attention—canoeing, foot-ball 
and base-ball. At Temperance Hall, 
the St. Joseph Total Abstinence and 
Benevolent Society, a Roman Catho- 
lic organization connected with the 
Church of the Holy Name, has its 
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quarters, with an assembly room, par- 
lors, reading and game rooms, a gym- 
nasium, bath room and bowling al- 
ley. 

In early days, the stage-coach, the 
ferries and the toll-bridge were fea- 
tures in Chicopee’s means of travel. 
The locomotive engine began his race 
up and down the valley in 1845. Now 
we have the electric cars. The first 
street railway line was built in 1888, 
from Springfield via the Centre to 
Chicopee Falls. With the opening of 
the bridge at Willimansett (1892) the 
zeal for street railways waxed fervid. 
Men, women and children signed peti- 
tions to companies to build a line past 
their houses. Streets, 
avenues, and boulevards 
were marked out on the 
vast sandy plains. A 
forest of stakes shows 
where one speculator 
bought acres of land 
and divided it into house 
lots “far from the mad- 
dening crowd.” Now we 
have three lines to Hol- 
yoke and as many to 
Springfield from various 
sections of the city. 

The present popula- 
tion of Chicopee is 
about 18,000. Our valu- 
ation is a little over 
$9,000,000. The last considerable 
addition to our heterogeneous popu- 
lation are the Poles. They form 
a numerous part of the Babel chorus 
of tongues one hears on our streets. 
If their social status generally is not 
high, they are industrious and thrifty. 
Many read and write in their own 
language, and some of them have as- 
pirations. They come to work in the 
cotton mills, and form a large per cent 
of their operatives. Their tenements 
are overcrowded. A Polish house is 
sure to be full. On the north side of 
the river at the Centre they are bur- 
rowing into the side-hills. They are 
gaining property; they are building 
homes and churches and establishing 
parochial schools, and some children 
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are in the public schools. They are 
becoming voters, and the influences 
of their new surroundings will mould 
them, as they have other nationalities 
who have left the old world for the 
new. 

The development of Chicopee has 
been in sections. The Centre, the 
Falls, Willimansett, Chicopee Street, 
Fairview, Aldenville are names of lo- 
calities still presenting some distinct 
features and interests. Our letters 
come to four post-offices; our friends 
are confused by the various railway 
stations; our rogues have three lock- 
ups awaiting them. Yet we ace grow- 
ing together and attaining a stronger 


feeling of municipal 
unity. 
The sections whose 


growth has been most 
noticeable of late are 
Willimansett, Fairview 
and Aldenville. At Al- 
denville we have a crea- 
tion of recent years. Its 
growth is interesting as 
an illustration of home- 
making for working peo- 
ple. This section was 
opened in 1891. The 
building lots are of good 
size, varying in price 
from $50 upwards. The 
first dwellings consisted 
(chiefly) of an outside; the inside came 
because the frame was boarded and 
shingled. The interior finishings were 
meagre in most cases, the aim being 
to keep the first cost of the house 
small. Payment was made by month- 
ly installments of $10 or more. These 
houses have had a development — 
cellars, interior finishings, paint, per- 
haps a piazza—till the original is 
scarcely recognized in the trim and 
comfortable home of to-day. The elec- 
tric cars, the school and the church 
have also come. 

Our city is situated in one of the 
most beautiful sections of the Con- 
necticut Valley. From many points 
we have views of Tom and Holyoke 
on the north, and to the west the 
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hills of western Hampden, while per- 
haps from the same spot the sweep 
of the majestic river may be seen with 
glimpses of Wilbraham hills on the 
east. We have facilities for the manu- 
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facturer and the skilled workman. We 
also have a fair city for their home, 
and easy communication with the 
larger cities and the great world be- 
yond. 
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By Mary Clarke Huntington. 


A!” Josiah Smith’s shad- 
ow fell oddly distorted 
across the square of 
sunshine through which 
midges danced. A spi- 
der, waiting for one to 

pause on his web piazza, scuttled away 

as the bass voice called again just be- 
neath the gossamer festoons: “Ma!” 

‘rom the back cellar came only the 
subdued sound of regular spats, ad- 
ministered to some unresisting sub- 
stance. Josiah stepped over the 
threshold and went through cob- 
webbed dimness among dusty boxes 
and barrels to deeper dimness beyond. 

“Are ye gettin’ deef, Ma? I called 
twict.” 

The spatting ceased, and a woman’s 
head silhouetted against a tiny win- 
dow turned to show a face that despite 
the dusky tones of her surroundings 
looked comely even to Josiah’s peer- 
ing eyes. Mrs. Smith had been a 
beauty when Josiah went courting, 
and at forty she was as good to see as 








any matron in all the country round. 
But consciousness of this fact did not 
keep him from saying, with an irritated 
twitch at his suspenders: “I called 
twict, and the boys are waitin’ for me 
to get off to the medder.” 

“Wal, Par” 

“TI want to know if we can’t have 
biled. pot for dinner. Them early 
cabbages are just right, and the 
beets and turnips grown to cookin’ 
size.” 

“Ye-s-s-s,” Mrs. Smith had a way of 
prolonging this affirmative until it 
sounded like the purr of a cat. 
“Ye-s-s-s, we can have biled pot well 
enough. The black cow is makin’ a 
difference in the butter. Five pounds 
more’n usual this week.” 

“Good,” said her husband in a satis- 
fied tone. He was proud of his dairy. 
“Wal, I’m off to the medder.” His 
straw hat and white shirt moved 
ghost-like through the doorway — 
then reappeared. “I fetched in the 
vegetables.” As if it were an af- 
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terthought he added, with a rising in- 
flection which made it a question: 
“Mebbe if ye could get round to it we 
might have apple dumplin’?” 

“Wal.” She heard his quick, heavy 
step across the damp earth ,floor. 
“Called twict— and me spattin’ but- 
ter here in the back cellar! If that 
ain’t jest like a man! And he wanted 
to say dumplin’ all the time.” She 
laughed softly. 

When she went upstairs with her 
butter tray and spaddle, Dorothy stood 
at the sink, her white arms bare to the 
elbow. Dorothy was eighteen, which 
is good, and dazzlingly pretty, which 
is better, and sweet tempered, which is 
best of all. She smiled around at her 
mother. 

“Father wants a boiled dinner. I’ve 
just finished getting the vegetables 
ready.” 

“Ye-s-s-s,” Mrs. Smith purred as- 
sentingly. “He wants a dumplin’, 
too. But the astrachans have gone 
by.” 

“Oh, well, the pearmains are ripe 
now, and there’ll be plenty of time 
for me to bring some,” said Dorothy 
blithely. “Father’ll relish anything 
made of those pearmains. Perhaps it 
wouldn’t spoil his appetite if I picked 
up one or two on the Barton’s side of 
the wall.” 

“Dorothy!” 

But Dorothy onlv laughed, and 
reached down her blue sunbonnet 
from its nail. 

Because of an apple tree our first 
parents were expelled from Eden, and 
because of an apple tree the families 
of Smith and Barton met without 
bowing and passed by on the other 
side. How it happened neither could 
exactly tell: — idle mention of a line 
wall rebuilt by a Grandfather Smith 
to take in an unpurchased foot of land 
belonging to a Grandfather Barton; 
quick denial and a vigorous statement 
that the wall had been rebuilt by a 
Grandfather Barton to include an un- 
purchased foot of land belonging to a 
Smith; then denial following state- 
ment, and statement following denial, 
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until each man went home in a tower- 
ing passion and forbade continuance 
of friendliness. 

So it was that the two matrons 
stopped exchanging patterns and 
recipes; that John and Fred Smith 
fought Ralph Barton at school be- 
cause his grandfather cheated theirs, 
and Ralph fought John and Fred 
because their grandfather cheated 
his; and Dorothy, trying to keep 
peace between the boy belligerents, 
was invariably hustled out of the way 
by her brothers and made faces at by 
Ralph — who said girls were always 
underfoot. 

Nor did this bitterness between the 
families decrease with the years which 
changed John and Fred to alert young 
farmers and Ralph to a student who 
led his class at Yale. Mr. Smith and 
Mr. Barton worked to defeat each 
cther at the polls when either was 
nominated for town office; their wives 
made opposing bids at auctions, bear- 
ing away pieces of furniture whose 
chief value to each lay in the fact that 
they had been desired by her neigh- 
bor; the two young farmers sneered at 
the student’s dress and bearing, and 
the student ignored the two young 
farmers. Only pretty Dorothy, laugh- 
ter loving and merry as the day was 
long, considered this state of affairs 
ridiculous. Why should one quarrel 
with one’s neighbor because of a few 
apples falling on the neighbor's side 
of a wall, when enough and to spare 
fell on one’s own side? And what di: 
it matter whether a Grandfather Smith 
or a Grandfather Barton rebuilt the 
wall, so that the old pearmain was set 
like a branching post between mossy 
gray stones? For her part, she 
thought it a good way to have the line 
wall so exactly halved that each owner 
should know just where to begin on 
his own half in case it needed rebuild- 
ing. But though no one listened to 
Dorothy when she said these things, 
she only laughed and sang more gaily 
than ever. 

She was singing now as she tripped 
through the lane, where clover was 
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springing up after the recent mowing; 
she sang as she went across the or- 
chard, at the further end of which 
stood the tree of good and evil—a 
wide-branching tree which dappled its 
own shadow with streaked pearmains; 
and she continued to sing, birdlike, as 
she filled her basket. 

If she had not been singing some- 
body lying on the other side of the 
wall would never have guessed her 
presence. As it was, he put down his 
beok and peeped cautiously over the 
stone barrier—not so _ cautiously, 
however, but that Dorothy, lifting a 
full basket, looked straight into a pair 
of dark eyes under a wide brimmed 
straw hat, and gave such a start that 
the pearmains again lay dappling the 
shadow. 

“Permit me.” The speaker’s long 
legs made a step over the line wall,and 
he was on his knee before her, gath- 
ering the scattered fruit. 

“Really, Mr. Ralph, you seem to 
be the one under foot now.” 

And Ralph Barton, still kneeling, 
stared in surprise, which grew to a 
slow recall of district school days. 

“Why, it’s not little Dolly!” 

“Thev call me Dorothy,” she said 
demurely. 

Never did sunbonnet frame a more 
bewitching face than the one bending 
upon him from that fluff of golden 
hair. He forgot to remove his gaze 
such was his wonderment that a 
freckled faced, towheaded slip of a 
thine could grow to this. 

“You used to make such frightful 
grimaces,” said Dorothy, in placid ret- 
rospection. 

“T was a mere savage. Miss Smith, 
in this humble attitude T remain until 
assured of vour forgiveness.” 

She dimpled at his serio-comic 
touch of the dramatic, and lifted her 
blue eyes to look over his head. 

“There’s father.” 

The young man was at once in a 
standing attitude. 

“But his back is this way. 


He and 


the boys are mowing in the south 
meadow. 


I guess he forgot some- 
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thing and is going to the house after 
ag 

“And I am on Van Dieman’s land. 
Shall I be sued for trespass?” 

“You know I used to try to keep the 
peace.” 

“Oh, yes.” He reddened. “I 
haven’t seen you since those school 
days. Hang this ridiculous feud!” 

“Well,” smiled Dorothy, “if I don’t 
hurry we'll have no apple dumpling 
for dinner. I suppose father will be 
wanting dumpling every day while the 
pearmains last.” 

“But I sha’n’t be lying under the wall 
reading Greek every day. I stuck ahay 
fork into my hand yesterday, and it’s 
too sore for work this morning.” He 
hesitated, then lifted his hat as she 
moved off. From his own side of the 
wall he watched her slim figure across 
the orchard. “And I couldn’t even 
offer to carry that basket to the house 
for her!” 

Never had Dorothy’s culinary skill 
evidenced itself as in this apple-dump- 
ling — so light it was, so white it was. 
Her brothers looked at it appreci- 
atively as, with faces red from hurried 
washing and toweling, they took their 
places at table. They were great, 
strapping fellows, having the healthy 
appetites of youth and outdoor work. 
Mr. Smith nodded at the pretty cook 
over his first mouthful of puffy crust. 

“You'll beat yer mother if ye keep 
on, Dorothy. There ain’t nothin’ like 
pearmains for dumplin’ anyway. Say, 
Ma, I like to forgot that Mis’ Samp- 
son, the blacksmith’s wife, said the 
other day for me to tell you she was 
cannin’ pearmains, and they was reel 
good. Why can’t you do some?” 

“T don’t believe we’ve got enough 
to can, Pa.” 

The veins on Mr. Smith’s forehead 
swelled. 

“We should have enough if we had 
our rights. Jehoshaphat! I’ve a mind 
to go to law —I vow I have. ’Twould 
do Barton good to be taught what’s 
what. The thief! I wish every pear- 
main he eats would stick in his 
throat.” 
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“Perhaps one’s got stuck in Ralph’s 
throat and that’s why he isn’t workin’ 
to-day. | saw him dawdlin’ around 
the lots with a book this mornin’.” 

Dorothy’s cheeks flamed — but no 
one noticed. 

“| hear he talks about what gym 
trainin’ has done for his muscle,” Ired 
joined in disdainfully. “Tl bet he 
can’t pitch faster’n we did yesterday 
with that shower comin’ up.” 

“How it did rain!” said Mrs. Smith, 
relieved that the talk was drifting 
into safer channels. “My suz! it 
come down as if it was thrown. And 
it leaked in jest a mite ’round the 
chimney, Pa.” 

“Should been less surprised if it 
had leaked a tubful,” said her husband, 
with the gruffness of lingering irrita- 
tion. 

That night came up another shower, 
and a wild storm wind bore it over the 
midsummer fields. Mrs. Smith, in 
bed gown and cap, stole upstairs to 
see if it was leaking just a mite more 
round the chimney: and Mr. Smith, 
tossing and groaning as he thought of 
lodging grain, called after. her that 
she’d “better come back to bed instead 
of prowlin’ around with a candle — 
liable to get struck by lightnin’: 
s’posed she wanted him left a widderer 
as well as a pauper.” 

Mr. apprehensions were 
made certainties with the morning. 
His oats, just readv for cutting, lay as 
flat as though a roller had passed over 
them, and nearly every hill of corn 
needed setting up. <A sickening odor 
came from the notato field. “Rottin’,” 
he said forlornly. 

It seemed to him just now as if na- 
ture opposed good husbandry. He 
had wandered through the orchard, 
and was standing under the old pear- 
main. Onlv a few apples lay on the 
grass about him, although the tree 
was nearly bare, but as he leaned up- 
on the wall he saw that his neighbor's 
lot showed the streaked fruit in wind- 
rows. An unreasoning rage sprang 
up within him, increasing as he looked 
over the Barton acres, where in its 
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more sheltered field the corn stood 
gracefully erect and where a stretch 
of yellow stubble told of cats harvested 
the day before. Along the cornfield 
edge a grizzled man was walking 
slowly, his hands clasped behind his 
back and his head bent. He crossed 
the mowing, but not until he paused 
under the pearmain was he conscious 
of being watched. Then he met the 
other’s hostile gaze with cool unrec- 
ognition, and stooped to pick up an 
apple. 

“That’s my apple!” cried Mr. Smith 
furiously. 

Mr. Barton took an exasperating- 
ly large bite from the pearmain’s 
smoothest side, and smacked his lips 
with a “what are you going to do 
about it?” air. 

“Tl get the law on ye, Hen Bar- 
ton!” : 

Although less quick tempered than 
his neighbor, passion was mottling Mr. 
Barton’s florid face with purple as he 
stared at the threatening figure oppo- 
site. He flung the apple core over the 
wall, and deliberately wiped his mouth 
cn his shirt sleeve. 

“Get the law on me if ye want to, 
Jo Smith. You won't never get this 
hull apple tree.” 

He lurched stiffly away, and left 
Josiah choking and spluttering in an 
attempt to shout some sufficiently 
withering thing after him. 

The quiet country town was aroused 
to amused speculation when it became 
known that Josiah Smith and Henry 
Barton had gone to law over an apple 
tree. The various peccadillos of their 
grandfathers for generations back 
were passed around with the preserves 
at tea tables or given out between the 
whiffs of the p'pes at the little grocery 
store, until it seemed incredible that 
the offspring of either litigant could 
possess a single good trait; and there 
was much chuckling and wagging of 
heads, many “T told you so’s” and 
“that’s the wav I reckoned ‘twould 
be,” when the trial came off and it 


was decided that neither party had a 
case. 
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Never were more chagrined and 
angry men than the two who drove 
home from court on the afternoon of 
the dropped trial. Across the dusty, 
white road falling leaves made patches 
of vivid color, and occasionally a 
chestnut slipped from its loosened 
burr. The hills were so veiled in 
luminous haze that the scarlet and 
yellow trees along their slopes might 
have been lighted torches, sending out 
a blur of thin smoke, which heated 
the still air to strange languor. But 
neither Josiah Smith nor Henry Bar- 
ton noted anything at the right hand 
or the left, as they jogged along the 
lamiliar turnings. Resolution to get 
even with the other and so make up 
to himself for lawyers’ fees and neigh- 
horhood ridicule crowded all else 
from each man’s mind. 

Such was the concentrated fury of 
his face that not even merry Dorothy 
dared speak to her father when, after 
putting un the horse, he came in to 
supper. The boys pushed away from 
the table sooner than usual, and went 
out doors “to talk it over;” and Jo- 


siah shut himself into his own 
room. For the first time since Doro- 
thy could remember, her mother 


showed nerves. 

“T declare, Dorothy, I feel’s though 
something was goin’ to bust over my 
head — Pa’s that wound up.” She 
drew the hem of her gingham apron 
across her eves. “But mebbe it’s un- 
used ’lectricitv in the air that makes 
me feel so. The almanac says a reel 
hard thunder storm’s due for to-day, 
and it ain’t come. IT shan’t believe in 
Daboll no more.” 

Before midnight the wildest storm 
known to that section burst over the 
town. Water poured from the roofs 
in suds and ran in rivulets along the 
roads; thunder clap foliowed thunder 
clap; flash after flash of lightning 
charged the intense darkness with aw- 
ful brillianey. Mrs. Smith, too much 
alarmed at this proof of Daboll’s 


weather wisdom to hunt after leaks, 
crept out of bed and sat bolt upright 
in a chair; she remembered hearing 
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that this was the wisest thing to do 
during a violent thunder storm. Jo- 
siah turned over with a contemptuous 
grunt as a lightning flash revealed her 
sitting there in her short bed gown 
and frilled cap, her arms folded and 
her feet tucked under. His wife won- 
dered whether he would speak if the 
house was on fire. Just then came a 
terrible crash, that seemed knocking 
the very walls together, and a blinding 
glare brought a sulphurous odor. The 
grotesque figure in the chair involun- 
tarily clapped her hands together and 
sprang up with a shriek. 

“T’m stunned!” 

Josiah’s anger-strained nerves, 
smitten with the ridiculous, relaxed to 
hoarse laughter, which shook the bed- 
stead. : 

“Wal, if I ain’t stunned, somethin’s 
struck,” said Mrs. Smith, scrambling 
swiftly into bed. 

The sun broke dazzlingly over a 
drenched world, which soon dried off 
under its warm rays. Seeing that her 
husband was held by his mood of yes- 
terday, Mrs. Smith maintained a dis- 
creet silence during breakfast. She 
was one of those women who learn 
to reef sail when matrimonial seas are 
squally. But to Dorothy she won- 
dered “what the lightnin’ could have 
struck so near the house that she smelt 
sulphur, and where in the world Pa 
was goin’ with that axe he'd jest 
ground.” 

Hen Barton should eat no more 
apples from the disputed tree, Mr. 
Smith told himself as he strode down 
the lane and through the orchard with 
his axe over his shoulder. If the 
law couldn’t prevent his fruit from be- 
ing stolen he could, —and he set his 
mouth grimly. But when he reached 
the line wall, he paused suddenly. 

“Tehoshaphat!” 

Nature had taken affairs into her 
own hands, and made lightning her 
instrument. The old pearmain, split 
clean in two and still holding a sul- 
phurous odor, had fallen half upon his 
orchard and half upon Henry Barton’s 
mowing — a gap in the well-laid stone 
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showing where the stout trunk had 
been. 

With vengeful thoughts held in 
check by surprise, Josiah stood meas- 
uring the empty space with his eye, — 
and, so standing, heard voices. He 
looked up — and there, walking slow- 
ly towards him, was his daughter 
Dorothy, while keeping pace with her 
on the other side of the wall loitered 
Ralph Barton. His first impulse was 
to order back to the house this undu- 
tiful girl who, in such comrade-like 
manner, could meet his enemy’s son. 
Then, finding himself unobserved, he 
dropped behind the shelter of the leafy 
apple branches. Dorothy came on, 
swinging her sunbonnet by one string. 

“Mother said she was sure some- 
thing near us was struck last night. 
I’m so glad it’s this old tree. I’ve just 
grown to hate it!” 

But Ralph looked at the matter with 
the shrewdness of one who intended 
following law as a profession. 

“The feeling of injury may live even 
though the subject of contention is 
dead.” 

Dorothy’s slender neck set itself 
haughtily. 

“My father,”—the crouching listen- 
er felt a thrill of pride and shame at 
her intonation, “my father isn’t the 
man to hold rancor when both law 
and nature have decided a matter as 
this has been decided.” 

“Well, I’m sure my father isn’t,” 
said Ralph, stung by her tone. 

“I haven’t said he was,” replied 
Dorothy loftily. 

“But vou rather insinuated that.” 

“The first insinuation was from you, 
I think.” 

Ralph forced a laugh. “Pshaw! 
don’t let’s quarrel, Dolly, when both 
law and nature,— Oh, come now, 
you'll say good-by.” But Dorothy 
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was walking off without a turn of her 
head. 

When Ralph’s unhappy whistle 
sounded faintly and more faint from 
the field beyond, Josiah, with a curi- 
ously subdued expression, lifted him- 
self out of hiding and swung the axe 
over his shoulder. Then he started 
and stepped back, for among the 
branches on the opposite side was ris- 
ing another figure — also with an axe 
over his shoulder. The two men 
looked sheepishly at each other, their 
faces relaxing as the absurdity of their 
position grew upon them. Suddenly 
both bent over with laughter, and the 
axes slipped to the ground. 

“Ha! ha! ha!” roared Mr. Smith. 

“Ho! ho! ho!” roared Mr. Barton. 

“T said ye shouldn’t never eat no 
more of these pearmains, Hen, and ye 
sha’n't.” 

“T said ye shouldn’t never get this 
hull tree, Jo, — and ye won't.” 

Still laughing, each stooped for his 
axe, and the movement brought them 
nearer together. One looked into 
the other’s eyes—and their right 
hands met across the line wall in a 
grip which shut out the bitterness of 
years. 

“Don’t ye mind how we cut railroad 
ties for old Dolbeare the winter we 
was sixteen. Hen?—and how we 
stumped each other as to which could 
cut longest?” 

“T do, Jo.” 

The elderly faces under the thatch 
of grizzled hair creased with reminis- 
cent merriment. 

“Stump ve now, Hen.” 

“Go it, Jo.” 

Upon the clear autumn air rang 
sharp, steady strokes of steel against 
wood, as the axes rose and fell to- 
gether. Once more two boys were 
working in friendly rivalry. 





























HEN these words are printed 


and read, the United States 

will very likely be in war with 
Spain. We sincerely hope that this 
actual clash of arms may somehow be 
avoided; but writing, as we do, just as 
Congress has by an overwhelming 
vote declared for immediate armed in- 
tervention in Cuba, we feel that noth- 
ing but Spain’s withdrawal from the 
island can now make peace possible— 
and such peaceable withdrawal we do 
not look for. 

It is not our purpose at this time to 
discuss at length the rights and 
wrongs of war with Spain, if there be 
war with Spain. Whether wisely or 
unwisely, the American people, we be- 
lieve, have taken the position which 
they have taken in obedience to just, 
generous and noble impulses. We 
sav the American people. There 
are selfish men in the republic who 
would be glad to take advantage of 
the situation to push their schemes 
for the annexation of Cuba, although 
we believe that these are very few, 
and any step in this direction would 
be condemned as indignantly in 
America as in Europe. There is 
a larger and noisier body, a body 
which will have to be watched and 
fought more and more closely in the 
years ahead of us, which itches for 
war, war anywhere, with anybody, 
itches for a bigger navy, a bigger 
army, for anything that will get us into 
better shape for war and make us more 
likely to provoke it, itches for con- 
quest and expansion, for a colonial 
and imperial policy; and these busy- 
bodies and mischief-makers, with their 
bluster and bravado and melodrama, 
have eagerly seized the opportunity 
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afforded by the Cuban situation, have 
thriftily turned to account the genuine 
sympathies and manly instincts of the 
people, have magnified everything 
which should be minimized and mini- 
mized everything which should be 
magnified, and left nothing undone 
to make more difficult a situation 
which at best was difficult enough. A 
great portion of the newspapers of 
the country have exhibited to us 
newspaper sensationalism raised to its 
highest and most startling power and 
shown us what the demoralizing influ- 
ence of a vulgar and conscienceless 
press may be upon a nation governed 
by public opinion,in a way which com- 
mands every serious man to ask him- 
self serious questions. But we believe 
that the great mass of the American 
people have taken the position which 
they have taken in obedience to right- 
eous and heroic impulses, to instincts 
and convictions which are the safe- 
guard of liberty and humanity. It 
was such humane and generous im- 
pulses which made them demand so 
loudly two years ago that England 
should interfere with Turkey, if neces- 
sary go to war with Turkey, to put a 
stop to the’ Armenian atrocities — 
which made so many of them declare 
wildly that we should send our own 
white squadron to help in the work. 
A wild demand this was, the demand 
of men who could see only one thing, 
but it was a demand which proceeded 
from true hearts and true consciences, 
and under circumstances which made 
our national responsibility more direct 
it would not have been wild, but right. 
Had Armenia been in the English 
Channel, no administration could have 


held the English people back from 
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such interference. The American peo- 
ple have been awakened to the fact 
that for two years they have had an 
Armenia at their own doors, and have 
not interfered to stop the atrocities, 
have not performed the duties of good 
neighborhood, not been faithful to 
their responsibilities as a member of 
the great family of nations. They 
wakened to it late, wakened fully only 
when Senator Proctor told the story 
in the Senate, when the President 
sent his message to Congress, and the 
consular reports gave the terrible de- 
tails—wakened, it seems to us, when 
the real necessity for war had passed 
and the President’s masterly course 
had brought us to a point where the 
peaceful settlement of every question 
and the peaceful righting of every 
wrong was possible and was already 
in sight. 

A year ago, if there is ever justifica- 
tion for war in the world, there would 
have been the fullest justification for 
war with Spain to put an end to the 
atrocities in Cuba. A vear and a half 
ago, when the Weyler wickedness was 
at its height and the leading Cuban 
representatives came from Néw York 
to Boston to tell the dreadful story, 
we felt and we declared that, if Oliver 
Cromwell had been at the head of this 
great republic, he would have said to 
Spain that, if she did not change front 
in Cuba in ten days, he would within 
the next ten land ten thousand Iron- 
sides upon the island and help her do 
it—so help him God! We believe 
that he would have done it — for we 
remember Piedmont. We remember 
that Sir Philip Sidney, the whitest 
soul in that Elizabethan England 
which gave birth to the Puritanism 
which gave birth to us, fell under the 
walls of Zutphen, fighting in Holland 
for Holland, against the tyranny of 
Spain. A year ago, Cuba needed 
Sidneys, she needed an American 
Cromwell; but America did not know, 
the people did not consider. Now 
they know, — but the need has passed 
away. If, nevertheless, an aroused 
people proceed to more drastic meas- 
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ures than the need demands, it will be 
because they are an aroused people, 
although aroused too late; and that 
which is aroused in them is not selfish- 
ness, not greed, not any grabbing in- 
stinct, but the instinct of justice and 
sympathy. If there is a great wrath, 
it is at a great wrong, to which men 
cry out for an atoning end. If 
the nation does not show that 
full patience and _ self-control which 
we wish it might show, it is be- 
cause it is not a nation of lawyers and 
philosophers, but a nation of men, 
through whom the elemental forces 
flow and act. The President and his 
associates in the government have, we 
believe, acted through all with the ut- 
most conscientiousness and with their 
best wisdom; and the people, if war 
comes, will stand unitedly and firmly 
by their government, charged with its 
great responsibilities. But we do not 
vet despair that the highest wisdom, 
the highest justice, the highest sym- 
pathy, the cosmopolitan causes and 
the highest thought of the future 
will yet assert supremacy over 
the nation, groping and staggering 
for the righteous view, and that the 
final issue will be one which, satisfying 
all the severe demands of justice, shall 
also satisfy the solemn and severe de- 
mands imposed upon the great repub- 
lic to do nothing which shall prostitute 
her to a place among the nations 
which still serve the god of war, noth- 
ing to check the movement of the 
world toward the reign of interna- 
tional reason and toward eternal 
peace. The men of Naseby, the men 
of Bunker Hill and Gettysburg, were 
not men who loved war, but loved 
peace, but loved duty — only duty — 
more than peace. 
* 
x * 


Concerning war with Spain, then, 
we desire to say no more. If these 
words, when printed, find us in the 
midst of battle, or if, through happy 
chances which we cannot now foresee, 
they find us in sure sight of peace, it 

















is equally our duty to say that war 
scems to us unnecessary. We ap- 
plaud the generous motive, we stand 
firmly by the government in the con- 
flict; but we believe the ends we aim 
at could have been secured without 
war, with greater benefit to all the 
world, and that the war should not 
have been. For war is neces- 
sary, is to be sanctioned or to be 
forgiven, in the world to-day, only in 
some dread extremity, some fatal, last 
resort; and in Cuba there is now, 
whatever was true yesterday, or last 
month, or last vear, clear promise of 
that cessation of hostilities, that aban- 
donment of cruelty, and that grant of 

lf-government, in whose _ behalf 
‘lone there is provocation or excuse 
for war. 

What we have to sav here, however, 
is independent ofall this, something to 
he said just the same if we believed 
that war now were an imperative 
duty. The war with Spain, if war 
with Spain there be, will soon be over; 

nd, necessary or unnecessary. right 
or wrong, we believe that it will result 
in only good to Cuba. But the re- 
sults to our own people of the great 
flood of bad blood, bad reasoning, 
hase appeal. false assumption and 
false political philosophy which has 
been precipitated by the crisis will not 
be easilv counteracted; and be it in the 
midst of war, righteous orunrighteous, 
or when war or the rumors of war 
have passed,the true American will ask 
himself what he can do to check those 
thines in the national thought and 
temper which tend to make America 
unfaithful to the world and to that 

t dawning political svnthesis, that 
new international imperative, that’ new 
sense of the obligation and the grand- 
eur of the way of peace, whose devel- 
opment and supremacy are the 
world’s hope. How does what we say 
and do look in the light of this hope 
and imperative? How truly does 
our patriotism point the wavy to 
universal justice, to universal order, 
and eternal peace? Only as we can 
answer these questions well can we 
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face history and face the day of judg- 
ment. 

I-very war gives new life to that old 
notion which died so hard, but which 
is responsible for so much mischief in 
the world, that patriotism is somehow 
bound up with war—the patriotic man, 
the man who fights or wants to fight 
for his country. Congress “in a great 
wave of patriotism,” we read in the 
newspapers, appropriates fifty million 
dollars for gunboats and torpedoes. 
No wave of patriotism is reported 
when Massachusetts appropriates a 
million dollars for good roads, when 
New York appropriates five millions 
for new school-houses, or Chicago ten 
millions for an exposition, when Bos- 
ton builds a library, when the Adiron- 
dack forests are secured, when Niag- 
ara is environed with beauty in place 
of ugliness, when the college is en- 
dowed, when good wages are paid in 
the factory, when the corrupt council 
is swept out. when the social settle- 
ment is established at Mulberry Bend, 
or the little church on the frontier, or 
the school at the Virginia cross-roads, 
when the preacher preaches temper- 
ance, righteousness and judgment to 
come, and the scholar in his closet 
writes a truth and not a lie. Patriot- 
ism is love of country; and the truest 
patriot he who seeks to keep his coun- 
try truest to her own high ideals and 
to the service of mankind. True pa- 
triotism may sometimes, in a world vet 
so poorly organized, command the 
stern arbitrament of arms; but oftener, 
and ever oftener as civilization grows, 
it commands rebuke of the war spirit 
and the utmost sacrifices for the sake 
of peace. The brawler, the jingo, the 
testy rhetorician and the party slave 
is never the true patriot; and even he 
who helps defend the nation performs 
a lower patriotic service than he who 
helps to build the nation. Tucker 
making men at Dartmouth is a truer 
patriot than Gallinger making war in 
the Senate, Booker Washington at 
Tuskegee than Morgan of Alabama, 
Albert Smiley at Mohonk than any 
New York or Pennsylvania senator, 
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Flora Stone Mather at Cleveland than 
Foraker, and Jane Addams at Hull 
House than “Billy’ Mason. The 
sword of Gideon and of Grant may be 
the sword of God, and the field may be 
planted, the city governed and the 
book written in the service of mam- 
mon and the devil; but the boy and 
girl should be taught early that the 
plow, the ballot and the pen are the 
true tools of patriotism and in the 
hands of those who know their mean- 
ing mightier and nobler than the 
sword; that Fiske and Low and Har- 
ris and Hale and Howells are no less 
in the service of their country than 
Miles and Sigsbee and Fitzhugh Lee, 
— to whom be every due honor — but 
are rendering their country higher 
service, and are patriots on a higher 
plane. There are exigencies when 
the appropriation of fifty million 
dollars or five hundred millions 
for national defence or for na- 
tional offence is the duty imposed 
upon the patriot; but the man who 
votes for guns and gunboats with a 
glow and an excitement which he does 
not feel when he has opportunity to 
help on the great interests of educa- 
tion, science, art and industry may be 
very sure that his glow is not the hon- 
est glow of patriotism, but is very 
likely the excitement of the tiger and 
the savage, which still lives on in good 
society and dies so hard in half-civil- 
ized and even civilized men. It hap- 
pens every day that a council, a legis- 
lature or a congress will buoyantly, 
without computation, without protest 
and without debate, vote the people’s 
thousands or millions of money for 
some great waste, some great destruc- 
tion, new cruisers and new forts, when 
some poor pittance is grudgingly 
doled out, or grudgingly denied, each 
dollar pinched and challenged, for the 
measure of philanthropy, of conserva- 
tion, of construction, of education, of 
relief, of encouragement or high em- 
prise, whose generous and bold ad- 
vancement would do so much to 
hasten the day when forts and cruisers 
shall be unnecessary and obsolete. 
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Society is zealous and lavish on its dis- 
plays and its defences, its dams and 
sewers and police and armament, and 
blind and niggardly a thousand times 
as to the things which affect its foun- 
tains and its real vitality, the interests 
of the discipline and the construction 
which make protection needless. The 
great lesson for a nation to learn is 
that its true and reliable strength is in 
the love and loyalty of its people; and 
the degree of a people’s devotion 
will be determined by the beneficence 
of the political and social institutions, 
the justice of the laws, the generosity 
of legislation, the degree in which 
happiness, contentment, progress and 
the common welfare are promoted. 
The strong arms of a people nerved by 
gratitude are a nation’s dignified and 
adequate and best defence. Appro- 
priations that insure such gratitude 
are more strategic, are better military 
measures, than all appropriations for 
navies or for forts. A united, grate- 
ful, loyal and puissant people will im- 
provise in any storm and stress a de- 
fence or an avengement commensu- 
rate to any danger or any duty; and it 
will do it the more easily and energeti- 
cally and resultfully if its resources 
have not been wasted in wicked, vain 
display and costly defences which do 
not defend, but faithfully and gener- 
ously applied to the nation’s upbuild- 
ing. Inthe very midst of war, if war 
it be, we need to pause to consider this 
as it deserves to be considered in this 
great federal republic which we trust 
to be a prophecy of a federal world, 
lest any militant action to which an 
acute and surprising situation drives 
us drive us also to any dallying with 
the militant spirit and habit which 
have been the world’s curse and in 
whose gradual ‘supplanting by the 
methods of legality and peace lies the 
world’s hope. 


Patriotism, the true and_ serious 
love of country, the true and serious 
concern for the country’s highest 
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honor and duty, sometimes compels a 
man to counsel war, sometimes com- 
pels him to counsel peace and to de- 
nounce as a mistake and as a crime a 
war into which his country is plunging 
headlong. If such is his sober judg- 
ment, then, even if his voice be heard 
alone, it is his duty as a faithful citizen 
to raise it; and history may soon de- 
clare, as it has declared so often, that 
he was the true patriot and the man of 
vision in a drunk nation, a nation full 
of uncontrolled and frenzied men, for- 
getful in the mob’s hurrah of their 
great heritage and sacred call, of their 
chief duty to their country and 
their duty to mankind. The patriot 
will not alone despise and denounce 
majorities when he sees that they are 
wrong, not only tell his country to her 
face that she is untrue to herself and 
her ideals; he will, if so far he is driven, 
draw the sword of Marston Moor and 
Bunker Hill against her government, 
in its faithlessness to its high trust. 
Cromwell and Washington in armed 
rebellion, and not Charles and George 
upon the throne, were the true repre- 
sentatives of the English idea and the 
true patriots. Who was the patriot in 
England at the outbreak of the Revo- 
lution? Was it Pitt exclaiming in the 
House of Commons, “I rejoice that 
America has resisted,” continuing our 
stout defender as the war went on, 
condemning the government’s policy 
to the day of his death, earning a ven- 
eration in America no less than that 


accorded Washington himself; or was . 


it George the Third, denouncing Pitt 
as a “trumpeter of sedition” and de- 
claring vehemently that he wished 
the great commoner were dead? Was 
it Grenville; or was it Fox? Was it 
Lord North, “who never could bear to 
offend the king,” and whose argu- 
ment against the repeal of the tea-duty 
was that it “would stamp us with 
timidity”; or was it Edmund Burke, 
who condemned the policy of his gov- 
ernment from first to last as foolish 
and wicked, and whose position at 
every time throughout the war was 
that then was the time to stop folly? 


“Thank God, Old England is safe,” 
exclaimed Horace Walpole, hearing 
the news of Burgoyne’s defeat at Sara- 
toga,—meaning the principles of old 
English law and liberty, for which 
America in rebellion stood and to 
which England’s king and ministry 
and parliament were false. We honor 
these great Englishmen above all who 
dwelt at that day in England—honor 
them not simply as friends of America, 
but as great patriots, as the men in 
that solemn day truest to England, 
patriots so true, loving so deeply Eng- 
land’s fair fame, conscious so clearly 
of England’s duty, genius and voca- 
tion, that they would not go with the 
multitude to do evil in England's 
name, scorned the reproaches and 
hysteria of little men, dared to appeal 
from England drunk to England 
sober, dared in the violence and fever 
to abide their time and trust the sure 
verdict of history. 

This is what America says of them; 
but this is what England says, too. 
Freeman writes of George Washing- 
ton as the great expander of Eng- 
land, seeing aright that the lesson 
which he taught England so sternly, 
but which she learned so well, was the 
lesson which made her great growth 
possible from that day on. Every 
text book inthe English schools makes 
every English boy make Washington 
his hero and points the moral of 
the great English mistake in 1775. All 
the historians speak to-day one word, 
and all say, looking backward, what, 
looking forward, Burke and Chatham 
said —and say that the true English 
patriot in 1775 was not he who told 
England that she was doing right, but 
he who told her she was doing wrong. 

Let not America and let not any 
citizen of America forget this great 
lesson of history. As our government 
becomes more and more government 
by public opinion, more and more im- 
portant and imperative become the 
independent mind and the courageous 
word. If war comes, then let the man 
of independent mind say firmly 
whether he counts it necessary or un- 
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necessary, righteous or unrighteous 
altogether, oran unrighteous war—for 


such there are — in a righteous cause; 


and let him say it though alone he say 
it, and though as many dogs bark at 
him as barked at Pitt and Burke and 
Fox. Let him remember and let all 
men remember that the test of the 
good citizen, the test of his loyalty 
and love of country, is not the energy 
and the vigor with which he ap- 
plauds whatever his country does, but 
the seriousness with which he con- 
ceives his country’s mission, and the 
fidelity with which he strives to keep 
her true to that and hinders and re- 
bukes mistakes and wrong. 
* 
* x 


More and more unrighteous with 
the years becomes the war which 
is not necessary, which any sacrifice 
consistent with the demands of justice 
and humanity would save, as more 
and more important we see the 
cause of peace itself to be, as more 
and more we wake to the irrationality, 
demoralization, poison and blight of 
war. The cause of internationalism, 
of the rising above fist law and 
duels by nations as now by men, the 
banishment of armies from the earth, 
the reign of reason instead of the 
reign of the strongest, the cause 
of the world’s order and_ unity 
and peace, — this is the world’s great 
and distinctive cause to-day, the com- 


manding cause of the far-sighted, true , 


American and Englishman and 
Frenchman, as the creation of a na- 
tion was the commanding cause of the 
true New Englander, New Yorker 
and Virginian a hundred years ago. In 
the light of this high duty every na- 
tional policy and purpose must be 
tested. The nation which apprehends 
this cause and duty clearest, — a duty 
whose clear apprehension sets all du- 
ties and all rights and wrongs in new 
proportions — will hesitate the long- 
est before taking any step which can 
strengthen militancy and _ militant 
methods in the world, and will ap- 
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peal to arms only when every appeal 
to reason and the cooperant moral 
sense and moral force of the whole 
great family of nations has been made 
and has proved fruitless. In time of 
peace, in midst of war, in days before 
battle and days after battle, let the re- 
public remember this. 


The noblest and most adequate 
word spoken in Congress in this sol- 
emn crisis is the speech of Senator 
Hoar, made just as we write. He 
feared that his words would be “some- 
what dull” in the ears of his excited 
listeners; but “it me,” he 
said, “to be no time for impassioned 
rhetoric, for the clapping of hands, the 
stamping of feet, and shouting.” He 
wished to speak “quietly, rather, in 
the manner of a court dealing with a 
great question of constitutional law in- 
volving in its results liberty and life 
and public welfare and public honor.” 
“[ would approach this grave occa- 
sion,’ he said, “in the spirit of that 
captain who led the company of the 
people of my own birth-place to the 
bridge in the morning of the Revolu- 
tion, when he said, ‘| went into that 
battle with the same seriousness and 
the same sense of responsibility to 
God with which | am accustomed to 
go to church.’ If in the providence 
of God this country is called upon to 
do a great act of international justice, 
let us do it in the spirit of justice, and 
not in the spirit of vengeance.” An- 
swering the angry attacks made upon 
the President in the Senate Chamber, 
Mr. Hoar approved the President. “I 
like the President's holding back and 
striving with all his power for a peace- 
ful solution of this business. I like 
his holding out for peace so long as 
there was a hope that peace could be 
had with honor. Do gentlemen,” 
he asked, “when they criticize this 
brave American soldier’s love of 
peace —and every brave American 
soldier from the beginning of our his- 
tory has been a lover of peace — re- 


seems to 
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flect what war is and who it is that 
suffers by it? The persons who suf- 
fer by modern wars are not the men 
who provoke them or the men who 
are guilty of the causes to which they 
owe their origin. Every modern war 
is an additional burden on the poor 
man, the laboring man, the plain man, 
while the glory is reaped by a few 
officers, and the profits by a few 
stock jobbers and contractors.” “I 
thank President. McKinley,”  ex- 
claimed Mr. Hoar, “that he has as far 
as he could and as long as he could 
held back the impatience of the Amer- 
ican people. The great names in 
our civic history are those which are 
connected with the sublime self-re- 
straint with which the American peo- 
ple has contained itself in the presence 
of great wrongs and of great provo- 
cations.” “It is perhaps because | 
am getting old and thin-blooded and 
losing my pluck in these matters; but, 
somehow or other, I like, when I read 
the history of the republic, to read the 
story of these sublime self-restraints, 
for which those men who hate popu- 
lar government think a great and free 
people are incapable.” 

Mr. Hoar did not vote on the final 
resolutions for intervention, probably 
because he felt them in their form 
to be untruthful. But he would 
have voted for the House resolutions, 
though realizing that they led to war, 
believing that only by war now can 
freedom and justice in Cuba be se- 
cured, and that therefore the war will 
be “the most honorable single war in 
all history, unless we except wars en- 
tered upon by brave people in the as- 
sertion of their own liberty.” “It is 
a war,” said the great senator in clos- 
ing, “in which there does not enter 
the slightest thought or desire of for- 
eign conquest or of national gain or 
advantage. I have not heard through- 
out this whole discussion in Senate or 
House an expression of a desire to 
subjugate and occupy Cuba for the 
purposes of our own country. There 
is nothing of that kind suggested. It 
is disclaimed by the President, dis- 





claimed by the committee, disclaimed 
by every body. The war is entered 
into for the single and sole reason that 
three or four hundred thousand hu- 
nian beings, within ninety miles of our 
shores, have been subjected fo the pol- 
icy intended, or at any rate having the 
effect, deliberately to starve them to 
death — men, women and _ children, 
old men, mothers and infants.” The 
senator could pardon any hasty or un- 
wise utterances of impatience in such 
a cause as that, which had been hon- 
est, brave, humane utterances. “But 
when I enter upon this war,” he said, 
“T want to enter upon it with the sanc- 
tion of international law, with the 
sympathy of all humane and liberty- 
loving nations, with the approval of 
our own consciences, and With a cer- 
tainty of the applauding judgment of 
history. I confess I do not like to 
think of the genius of America angry, 
snarling, shouting, screaming, kick- 
ing, clawing with her nails. I like 
rather to think of her in her august 
and serene beauty, inspired by a senti- 
ment even toward her enemies not of 
hate, but of love, perhaps a little paic 
in the cheek and a dangerous light in 
her eye, but with a smile on her lips, 
as sure, determined, unerring, invinci- 
ble as was the Archangel Michael 
when he struck down and trampled 
upon the Demon of Darkness.” 
Whether the war is necessary or 
unnecessary, whether or not there was 
another and a better way by which 
violence and inhumanity could be 
stopped in Cuba and the reign there 
of law and liberty secured, — and we 
think there was a better way — this 
surely is the spirit in which war should 
be entered on. It is the spirit of New 
England and of Puritanism. With 
such a word John Hampden or John 
Winthrop, whether or not mistaken 
in their judgment, might have gone 
into battle or gone to meet their God. 


* 
* * 


The great movements of history fol- 
low lines that men slightly foresee and 
poorly plan. “There’s a divinity that 
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shapes our ends, rough-hew them how 
we will;” and even the rough-hewing 
is done by the divinities quite as often 
as not in directions and for ends whicl 
lie far from our conscious purposes, 
and done sometimes in ways in which 
the future shows us that we helped 
quite as much by our mistakes, so they 
were honest, as by our most correct 
correctness. 
“Rashly,— 

And praised be rashness for it,—let us 

know, 
Our indiscretion sometimes serves us well, 
When our deep plots do pall.” 


Whatever the mixed motives of the 
American people in going to war with 
Spain, and whether or not the war be 
necessary or be wise, cannot the stu- 
dent of history and of providence di- 
vine that deeper than all plots, all 
counter-plots and all occasions, mak- 
ing use of these as they best serve its 
turn, is the movement of that increas- 
ing purpose which runs through the 
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ages, the purpose of the freedom and 
fraternity of men — freedom in all the 
world, and especially and first in this 
western world? No tyranny, no des- 
potism more in this western world,— 
that is the utterance of the increasing 
purpose. If in aught to-day we do 
wrong to ourselves, we do no wrong 
to Spain; in us, as worthy or unworthy 
instruments in the hands of fate and 
the strong gods, she finds her nemesis. 
If in aught to-day our motives are im- 
pure, let us purify them that they may 
be pure. Let the unselfishness, the 
just and generous impulses, which 
have moved the plain people to this 
great uprising, not for their own sake 
but for others’ sakes, if played upon 
indeed by baseness, or if indeed acting 
rashly, keep supreme. Let a united 
country do the solemn work it has to 
do; and let it, in the work and when 
the work is done, consecrate itself 
anew to truth and soberness, to its own 
discipline and education, and to the 
education and service of mankind. 





Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr writes us: ‘‘ By the misplacing of a name in my article on Rutland in your April number, 1 
am made to do a double injustice,—first, to Maj. Levi G. Kingsley, who would be the last man to wear laurels that did not 
belong to him; and, second, to Bvt. Brig. Gen. Edward H. Ripley, who dd lead the first brigade of Union troops into 
Richmond, and was military commandant of the city for some time thereafter, I beg that in justice to them and to myself 
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you will allow me to make this correction.’ 
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OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 


By Fames Martin Miller. 


KLAHOMA excites less atten- 

tion from the Atlantic States 

than Hawaii and receives less 
consideration from the general gov- 
ernment than the Fiji Islands. It is 
very recently indeed that Oklahoma 
has secured a definite place on the 
map of the United States. In the 
period of its origin politically Okla- 
homa encountered all the opposition 
of the cattle rings, Indian rings and 
army syndicates. For years these 
were more potent than existing law 
or the rights of settlers, and more vin- 
dictive than even the willing courts 
which supported them. Kansas was 
settled by heroics and sustained by 
patriotic excesses in the North. Okla- 
homa passed through a more bitter 
interval of persecutions and prosecu- 
tions without receiving a word of sym- 
pathy from any section. From 1885 
onward the coming of troops to the 
Kansas line with men chained behind 
wagons was no uncommon sight. 
‘rom chains they were transferred to 





jails, and from jails to bonds by courts 
that were relentless in persecution, 
although powerless to convict. Ok- 
lahoma was public land of the United 
States. Men had the right by law to 
settle there; but rings, aided by sub- 
servient trusts, kept them for years on 
the border. 

When Oklahoma was opened in 
1889, the act and the proclamation of 
opening were so framed as most to 
injure those who had been most ener- 
getic in forcing action. By the law, an 
entry across the line prior to noon on 
the 22d day of April, 1889, forever 
barred the right of the person enter- 
ing to secure ownership in Oklahoma 
lands or realty. On its face, this was 
fair to all; as a fact, it was aimed 
chiefly at the early “boomers.” It is 
said that the‘territory was filled with 
government officials and their friends 
who secured the most valuable hold- 
ings in defiance of the law. Such men 
as the solicitor of the United States 
treasury, the governor of one of the 
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WHEAT THRESHING SCENE, 


Mississippi Valley states, and hun- 
dreds of similar men secured very 
valuable property, and sold their hold- 
ings to future comers for large sums. 
Their ability to do so came about in 
the following way: Oklahoma was 
opened April 22, 1889, but was with- 
out government until the taking effect 
of the Act, June 30, 1890. Titles to 
town lots could only be obtained 
under the act of Congress of May, 
1890, which was not fully in operation 
for some months. In the interval of a 
year cities of from 5,000 to 10,000 had 
grown up, valuable buildings had been 
erected, and the “claim” titles of the 
official “sooners” became as valuable 
as the actual government conveyance. 
Lots were sold in some of these cities 
at $50 to $150 a front foot. In this 
interval of a year the only rule recog- 
nized in the territory was the arbitrary 
order of a domineering 
military officer. With ter- 
ritorial organization came 
the advent of the carpet 
bag official, and Oklahoma 
was permanently located on 
the map. The portion of 
Oklahoma originally open- 
ed contained 2,949 square 
miles; large subsequent ad- 
ditions have been made, 
until the official estimates 
now place the area at 38,- 
719 square miles. Full sur- 
veys, however, have not 
been made. One in prog- 
ress now on the west line 
of the Chickasaw nation 
adds nearly 1,000 square 
miles. Full surveys and 
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corrections will establish the fact 
that Oklahoma now contains up- 
wards of 40,000 square miles. Of this 
area, the Kiowa, Comanche and 
Apache reservations of 4,638 square 
miles, the Wichita reservation of 1,167 
square miles, and the Osage reserva- 
tion of 2,296 square miles are unal- 
lotted and not open to white residence 
or settlement. These reservations 
cover 8,101 square miles, over twenty 
per cent of the territorial area. The 
Comanche and Wichita reservations, 
covering 5,800 square miles, may be al- 
lotted and opened this year; the ques- 
tion is now pending before Congress. 

The Indian population of Okla- 
homa is 12,631, which, however, is not 
included in the estimate of the total 
population of the territory. Of these 
Indians, about 3,000 are unallotted 
“blanket Indians’; the remainder are 
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allotted,and inallstagesof civilization, 
but mostly respectable and industri- 
ous citizens. The colored population, 
by the territorial school census of 
1896 is 6 2-3 per cent of the entire 
population exclusive of Indians. The 


population of the territory, by the as- 
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January, 1898. ‘*C” street, looking west. 


sessors enumeration of 1896, was 

but as this enumeration 
omits all transient population, it falls 
at least ten per cent 
below the actual 
number. The chil- 
dren of school age, 
by that census, 
were 88,705, and 
by the census of 
1897, 90,585. From 
June 30, 1897, to 
the end of the year, 
at the Magnum 
land office, there 
were 3,200 entries 
made, most of the lands not being 
open to general settlement until Jan- 
uary 1, 1898. The total vote cast in 
1896 was 53.702. All these figures fail 
to secure a showing of the new comer, 
the transient and the migratory, who 
are so large an element in all new and 
rapidly settling countries. The popu- 
lation of Oklahoma can be but little if 
any less than 400,000, including the 
Indians. 


Aa=e -Qe. 
275,587; 
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The greater part of Oklahoma is a 
prairie country, about fifteen per cent, 
mostly in the eastern part, being tim- 
bered. The greater part of the terri- 
tory is a wheat producing section, the 
crop for 1898 being estimated at 20,- 
000,000 bushels. Cotton grows well 
over two-thirds of the ter- 
ritory, and is of a grade 
next to that of the 
Island; the crop for 1898 is 
estimated at from 175,000 
to 200,000 bales of five 
hundred pounds each. Corn 
grows well. Potatoes and 
all varieties of root crops 
are successful; and the cli- 
mate is a natural one for 
melons, fruits and sorghum 
cane. 

Oklahoma is in nearly 
the same latitude as Ten- 
nessee, with a cooler cli- 
mate, owing to its altitude. 
South McAllister, in the 
Choctaw Nation, fifty miles 
east of the Oklahoma line, 
has an altitude of 700 feet. The pla- 
teau of Oklahoma gradually rises to 
the west; at Oklahoma City the eleva- 
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tion is 1,243 feet, and at Woodward, 
near the Texas Pan-handle line, 2,300 
feet. This altitude secures for the ter- 
ritory generally cool nights, and the 
summers are far less exhausting than 
those of Iowa and Illinois. The win- 
ters are mild. Oklahoma has no very 
rugged portions. The western part is 
somewhat broken, but it is almost 


solely a grazing country, in which hills 
are an 


advantage. The Wichita 
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Mountains in the Apache reservation 
cover an area of about 2,000 square 
miles, the highest peaks reaching an 
altitude of about 3,000 feet. These 
mountains are well timbered, finely 
watered, and are said to contain coal, 
petroleum and_ possibly precious 
metals. The general rainfall of the 
country is sufficient for agriculture, 
and is slightly in excess of that in the 
same longitudes in Texas. 

The territory has 500 miles of rail- 
road completed, and 200 miles under 
construction. Telegraph lines exceed 
the railroads in mileage, and there are 
over 200 miles of long distance tele- 
phone. Three cities have water 


known to the constitution, uncared for 
by Congress, and only recognized by 
the President for the bestowal of 
offices. A republic recognizes popu- 
lar rule. In the territories this is de- 
nied. No state ever admitted to the 
Union presented arguments stronger 
or more convincing than Oklahoma. 
The following comparisons are given 


as showing the arguments in the 
most striking manner: 

Population when Admitted. 
OL kévceweceeeawwen 375,597 
CE okt dee x6 ieee cues 127,901 
BO a rer ere 92,597 
IE igkainanaaeed anes 85,425 
ee ery 84,385 
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works; seven have electric lights; six 
have telephone systems; nine have 
paid fire departments; and ice facto- 
ries and sufficient mills and_ local 
manufactories are in operation. The 
system of wagon roads is good, and 
the streams are generally well bridged. 
There are 1,540 school houses; 253 
fraternal organizations with a mem- 
bership of 7,723; 106 newspapers; 214 
churches; 54 banks, with $1,868,236.39 
individual deposits. According to 
Governor Barnes’ report, the taxable 
valuation in 1897 was $32,034,752, at 
about one-third cash values. As only 


a very small percentage of patents 
have been issued to farm lands, the 
great bulk of farms are not assessed. 

Oklahoma is a territory, and so far 
as a territory can be is a part of the 
United States. 


But a territory is un- 


True Property Valuation after Ad- 
mitted. 


(FIASNOMA oad i cncsawe $48,285,124 


WEIN knscvavaxexwe 42,056,595 
ee ee 31,327,895 
Re re eer ee 23,714,638 


Florida 22,862,270 
Total Population to Each Teacher in 
Public Common Schools. 


RO acc tccavcavnenavnedes 414 
PO DE i ovicin des donnaaeen 32 

ee eT ye 232 
ee 216 
ORIGIN fo. ar ascienuiaiaae wa 144 

Per Cent of-Foreign Parentage. 

eS er rere 78.98 
DEL ob bka cco eceneGenen 75.42 
WE 666-65 baaicscexeeeuns 73.69 
SL Apkkscdncewes eames naded 66.28 
GN stbeneticcedcne eae 11.69 
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WM. M. JENKINS. 
Secretary of Territory and 


Lieut.-Governor. 


Per Cent of Colored Population. 


| rere reer eee 59.85 
MD 55 ace orcad ouseeden 57.58 
REOIGIA Gc ic basse aS Rea 49.99 
ES a 46.74 
NE sack cee dae oe canna e 6.66 
Number of Newspapers for Each 
50,000 Population. 
MIRAI Si55\/0.5.5) 2,050 ews wis als WSS 19 
EEE. tctvenkwnneensnenkeweevs 19 
PRD cb charinswendeaawe 13 
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Adjutant General. 


CASSIUS M. 


Governor. 


F. M. THOMPSON. 
Territorial 


Treasurer. 






BARNES. 


Texas 

MAME MRI as ao ous af iss Spa Sk ewes 6 

Number of Prisoners for Each 50,000 
Population. 


BiB BON ate ic als, blac ace 166 
Se PUMORIIN: ie hecic kale leva eee ee 141 
| re 123 
RC, re eee 96 
NERA A 55. 6.5:5.4 6 wre se, 0,0 0 Aye 26 


There are some people in Oklahoma 
territory opposed to statehood, not- 
withstanding the facts here shown 
above and the further facts that the 
area of Oklahoma is larger than the 
combined area of the states of New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Delaware and Rhode Island, and its 
population more than seven times that 
of the state of Nevada, five times that 
of the state of Wyoming, four times 
that of the state of Idaho, more than 
twice that of the state of Montana, 
nearly twice that of the state of Dela- 
ware, nearly as much as that of both 
the states of North Dakota and Utah, 
and nearly as much as that of any one 
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IIARPER S. CUNNINGHAM. 
Attorney-General. 


of the following states: Florida, New 

Hampshire, Oregon, Rhode Island, 

South Dakota, or Washington. 
Some of those opposed to statehood 





FRED L. WENNER. 
Private Secretary Executive Department. 


are office holders; and others argue 


that admission to the Union would 
increase taxes, because the United 
States government now pays more 
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than half the expenses of the territorial 
legislature and the courts. Many are 
opposed to “single statehood,” by 
which they mean to include the Indian 
Territory with Oklahoma as one state. 
The Indian Territory, in area, is 
almost as large as Oklahoma and is 
said to have a white population of over 
200,000 and an Indian population of 
65,000. There are so many complex 
questions in the way, that it will in all 
probability be a number of years 
before the Indian Territory as a whole 
is thrown open to settlement. 

Washington Irving’s “Tour on the 
Prairies” is one of his most interest- 
ing sketches and tells the reader 
much about the natural resources of 
the Indian Territory as they appeared 
to him in 1832. 

The Osage Indian nation is in the 
northeastern corner of Oklahoma ter- 


ritory. The Osage Indians number 
about 1,500. They have $9,000,000 


on interest, and each man, woman and 
child of the tribe receives about $300 
per year, payable quarterly. Besides 
this, each man, woman and _ child 
would own, if the land were allotted, 
more than 5,000 acres. But the land 
is held in common as yet and rented 
to stockmen and farmers at from five 
to ten cents per acre. 

Nothing is a better index to the 
prosperity of a community than its 


life insurance policies. Oklahoma is 
not only a large contributor to 
the business of the life insurance 
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HON. HENRY E, ASP, 
Guthrie, 


but to the 
houses and factories of 
country she has added 
the trade they already had. 

Oklahoma was a boon 
to the business interests of 
the country, spending the 
proceeds of her twenty 
million bushels of wheat 
in buying agricultural im- 
plements and every known 
commodity during a pe- 
riod of great business de- 
pression. 

A banker, who loans 
eastern money, made the 
statement to the writer 
that he had loaned $100,- 
ooo to Oklahoma 


companies, 


cases they paid interest 
weeks before it was due. 
Money on_ conservative 
real estate risks brings 
seven per cent interest. 
Oklahoma is the natural 
home of the peach; this 
luscious fruit thrives here 
as nowhere else, except 
possibly in California, and 
the Oklahoma peach is 
said to be much superior 
in flavor to the California 


peach. Apples, pears, 
plums and _ berries are 
successfully raised. 


farmers in 
and not one borrower had 
in interest a single day; 
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already pointed out, wheat, 
cotton and corn are the principal 
Kafir corn, introduced from 


Africa, is a 
and in a very 
season cotton and 
corn are sure to _ vield 
profitable crops. Castor 
beans thrive in Oklahoma 
as in no country in the 
world. With the diversi- 
fication of crops possible 
in Oklahoma, the farmer 
is always sure of some 
portion of his crop being 
profitable. 

While Oklahoma is es- 
sentially an agricultural 


South 
crop, 


sure 
dry 
Kafir 


country, she has an abundance of coal 
near by in the Indian Territory and 
unrivalled resources in timber. 


Every school district in 
Oklahoma is obliged to 
have at least three 
months’ school each year 
and maintain buildings for 
the purpose. Oklahoma 
City, Guthrie, El Reno, 
Ponea City, Kingfisher, 
Enid, Norman, Perry, 
Stillwater, Chandler and 
other places have excel- 
lent high schools. 

The Territorial Uni- 
versity, of which Prof. D. 
R. Boyd is president, is 
located at Norman, one of 
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the most beautiful little 
cities of the territory. 
The university building 
is constructed of vitrified 
brick and white stone 
and contains twenty-one 
recitation, assembly and 
office rooms. It occu- 
pies a sightly location in 
a campus of forty acres, 
and its curriculum pro- 
vides courses of study 
in preparatory, collegi- 
ate, pharmaceutical and 
musical departments. 
The Territorial Nor- 
mal School is located at 
kdmond and provides a_ thor- 
ough course for teachers. The 
Territorial Agricultural College 1lo- 
cated at Stillwater gives a practical 
course of study in science, the me- 
chanics and agriculture. In each 
township of that part of Oklahoma 
known as the Cherokee Outlet, sec- 
tion 13 was set aside for university, 
agricultural college and normal 
school purposes, and in the greater 
part of Oklahoma sections 16 and 36 
of each township have been set aside 
for public school purposes. This pro- 
vides liberally for the public educa- 
tional institutions of the territory. 
Those who picture Oklahoma as 
the country of the six-shooter, the re- 
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fractory cowboy and the untamed In- 
dian, and an unsafe country to live in, 
are indeed wide of the mark. The 
Indians and their schools are all on 
reservations, and while there are still 
many “blanket” Indians, the excellent 
schools and paid matrons provided by 
our government are gradually trans- 
forming them into our ways of living 
and industry. 

The policy of the government has 
been to give actual settlers on govern- 
ment land title to the same by comply- 
ing with the Homestead law as to set- 
tlement, improvements and cultiva- 
tion, for a period of five years. This 
policy caused the great states of Illi- 
nois, Iowa and other states of the 
northwest to be devel- 
oped and made the cen- 
tre of our population as 
a nation. The platforms 
of all the political parties 
to-day are pledged to up- 
hold this policy. The 
people of Oklahoma 
have a right to ask that 
even-handed justice be 
done them. People from 
every state in the Union 
have settled here, and 
already have added to 
the wealth of the nation 
more than $100,000,000. 
Instead of Oklahoma be- 
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ing part of the great American desert, 
it is fast becoming part of the great 
wheat producing section. The people, 
at great expense and much hardship, 
have brought about this change. If 
the lands are now valuable, they have 
been made so by the settlers. The 
lands in Illinois, Indiana and Iowa 
have been made valuable by her 
people. They were given their homes 
free, by complying with the Home- 
stead laws. The people of Oklahoma 
have a right to expect that the govern- 
ment will treat them the same way. 
Oklahoma City, Guthrie, El Reno, 
Perry, Kingfisher, Enid, Norman, 
Edmond, Ponca City, Tecumseh and 
Blackwell are the principal railroad 
towns of the territory. Stillwater and 
Chandler are thriving interior towns, 
the former being connected by stage 
with Perry and the latter with Guthrie. 
None of these are “boom” towns 
with inflated real estate values, but are 
having a healthy and steady growth. 
The only “boom” town of the terri- 
tory, apparently, is Shawnee, some 
forty miles east of Oklahoma City. 
Shawnee has the “boom” disease in its 
most acute form. Its very atmosphere 
is charged with it; and while some 
most excellent men have been misled 
into tying themselves up with Shaw- 
nee, its citizens appear to be intoxi- 
cated by the boom wind which has 
enveloped them. Property is held at 
fabulous prices, and the more solid 
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business men scent the 
collapse which is inevi- 
table. 

Guthrie is the seat of 


the territorial govern- 
ment. Guthrie looks 
upon Oklahoma City, no 
doubt, as a dangerous 
rival for the capital, but 
contents herself appar- 
ently with the thought 
that “possession is nine 
points in law.” Many 
lawyers of national rep- 
utations, such as_ the 
Hon. Henry E. Asp, 
member of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, Judge 
Greene and others, have located 
in Guthrie. These, with the terri- 
torial officers and the prosperous 
business men in every branch of mer- 
cantile pursuit, have homes that com- 
pare favorably with residences in 
cities of its size in any of the states. 

Guthrie has two daily newspapers, 
both ably conducted journals. It has 
electric lights, telephone service, water 
works and fire department. The pub- 
lic schools rank high, the course of 
study at the high school embracing a 
college preparatory course. 

The city has three prosperous 
banks. Guthrie isgomiles south of the 
Kansas line on the Atchison, Topeka 
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& Santa Fé railroad. <A 
new railroad from the east 
has been surveyed and will 
be completed within a year 
it is expected. The popula- 
tion of the city is 8,000 to 
10,000. The city is giving 
every encouragement to 
new industries, such as cot- 
ton factories, paper mills, 
cotton gins, and machine 
shops. The Commercial 
Club of Guthrie, composed 
of more than 100 representative busi- 
ness men, will give reliable informa- 
tion on all questions pertaining to the 
city or territory. 

Oklahoma City is about the same 
size as Guthrie. It is essentially a 
business city with two railroads, the 
Santa Fé and the Choctaw, with the 
third now building from the north- 
east, giving a direct line to Saint Louis. 

Oklahoma City, El Reno and 
Guthrie are dangerous business rivals 
of each other, and only the future can 
tell which will come out ahead in the 
race for commercial supremacy. The 
location of Oklahoma City is admira- 
ble and at present it is the railroad 
center. 

The city has two daily newspapers, 
three banks, large mercantile estab- 
lishments, flouring mills, grain ele- 
vators, electric lights, water works, 
fire department and a commercial 
club for social and business inter- 
course and the promotion of the 
interests of the city and _ terri- 
tory. Oklahoma City has the best 
hotel accommodations in the terri- 
tory. 

El Reno is the terminus of the 
Choctaw railroad, and is a beautiful, 
substantial little city. The great Rock 
Island railroad also reaches El Reno 
with its main line, giving the city the 
advantages of one of the greatest rail- 
Way systems on the continent. The 
population of El Reno is between 
5,000 to 6,000. It is a newer town 
than Guthrie or Oklahoma City, the 
country having been opened to settle- 
ment three years later than old Okla- 
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homa. 
trade from the extensive 
country to the west, as it is 
the only available railroad 
point for this section, and 
the farmers for more than a 
hundred miles are obliged 
to market their crops at El 
Reno. An official of the 
Rock Island railway states 
that the receipts for passen- 


El Reno has a large 


LOBSITY. a 
gers and freight handled by 
that road from El Reno 
are greater than from any point 
on the line west of the Missouri 
River. The receipts from freight 


during the cotton and wheat shipping 
season run up into thousands of dol- 
lars in a single day. El Reno also 
enjoys a good trade from the Chey- 
enne Indian agency near by and the 
United States military post adjacent. 

Perry is one of the busiest places in 
the territory. Its population is about 
5,000. The cotton crop for 1897 tribu- 
tary to Perry amounted to 11,000 
bales. It is estimated that the crop 
for the season of 1808 will be 20,- 
000 bales. A bale of cotton weighs 
500 Ibs. and is worth about $30. 
There have been marketed here 
during the last six months between 
five and six hundred thousand bush- 
els of wheat, much of which has been 
shipped for export via the Gulf. 
Perry claims to be the castor bean 
market of the United States. About 
75,000 bushels have been shipped from 
there for the season of 1897. 

Two car loads of poultry product 
per week are shipped from Perry. 
Pork, poultry, broom corn and flax- 
seed are shipped from Perry in large 
quantities. Perry is the railroad point 
for three counties, and the mail is 
staged from here to the county seats 
and towns east and south. 

Tecumseh is a thriving county seat 
town with a large “wagon trade” with 
the adjacent country. It shipped last 
season about 14,000 bales of cotton 
and 173 car loads of cotton seed. 
The town has a railroad of its own, 
five miles long, built by Tecumseh 
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capital, to connect it with a railroad 
that sought to leave it out. 

Ponca City is the first town of any 
importance on the Santa Fé railway 
after leaving the Kansas border. It is 
a pushing town of 2,000 people, with a 
productive country back of it. 

Kingfisher, with a population of 
3,000, is one of the oldest towns in 
Oklahoma, and probably has more 
New England people than any other 
town in the territory. 

It is located on the Rock Island rail- 
way, and is the trading point for a vast 
country to the west. With the mag- 
nificent country surrounding it and 
the railway lines in prospect it is des- 
tined to be one of the important cities 
of Oklahoma. 

Enid is a live little city of some 
3,000 inhabitants, about midway be- 
tween Kingfisher and the Kansas 
border, on the main line of the Rock 
Island railway. It has a large trade 
from the extensive and fertile farming 
country surrounding it. 

Hennessy is one of the liveliest 
towns of Oklahoma, with a popula- 
tion of about 1,200. Chandler is a 
lively interior town. A railroad from 
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the East is now being graded and 
trains will be running into Chandler 
within a few months. It is a county 
seat, with 1,500 people, located in one 
of the most fertile sections of Okla- 
homa. Stillwater, an interior town 
reached by stage from Perry, is also 
a county seat of the same size, with 
railroads to be completed shortly. 

Blackwell has sprung into existence 
as if by magic. A few weeks ago a 
railroad connecting it with the main 
line of the Rock Island railway, 
twenty-five miles away, was complet- 
ed. The country tributary to Black- 
well is an agricultural district, but 
Blackwell has other resources. The 
deposits of shale adjoining the town 
are extensive, and a large plant is now 
turning out the best grade of vitrified 
brick. 

All of these towns offer induce- 
nients to manufacturers and business 
men who are looking for locations. 
Any one desiring to investigate Okla- 
homa should address the Commercial 
Clubs of Oklahoma City, Guthrie, El 
Reno, Perry, or any of the other 
towns named. Reliable information 


will be freely furnished. 
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Enlarged from an ambrotype taken for a friend in the West, perhaps in 1857. 











